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FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Chenille 


Chainette 





COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 


Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


LINEN 

Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 

EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Knot, Lace, 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 








4 HARNESS 6 TREADLE 20” WEAVE 
Quick Folding — Sturdy 
Ideal for School and Home 


PURRINGTON LOOMS 


Designer and builder of 
Looms for the handicapped 
Folding looms 
Jack looms 
Draw looms 


39 Main Street Haydenville, Massachusetts 








* CATERING EXCLUSIVELY TO THE HANDWEAVER * 


EUREKA 


We offer first quality 
overrun production from Americas finest mills at 
substantially below manufacturers prices. Warp & 
Weft Yarns in Mercerized Cotton, Linen, Silk, Ny- 
lon, Orlon, Wool Metallic, Boucle & Specialty yarns. 
Sunfast colors, washfast colors & natural on origi- 


nal Mill Cones, Tubes & Skeins. 


Your name and address puts you on our free mailing list 


SPECIAL PACKAGE OFFER 
10 Lbs. of beautiful assorted Warp & Weft 


Yarns from our regular stock for $7.00 
Postage extra 


(We are selling these yarns individually for two to three 
times this price. This offer is made with an unconditional 
Money Back Guarantee.) 


Mr. William Hoffman wishes all his weaving friends 
a very enjoyable Summer. 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 


109 West 24th Street New York 11, New York 
CHelsea 2-3444 







Golden Rule Products 


DIVISION OF 


Hughes Faweett, Ine. 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
Office and showroom open Monday thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


Le Clere looms 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, 
BUY A LECLERC — SECOND TO NONE 


All LECLERC looms are made in CANADA of red birch and 
finished in a fine furniture finish in natural color. 


Equipment: Canvas aprons, 15 dent reed, reed hook, necessary 
wire heddles and shuttles. All fully guaranteed. 


(Flat steel heddles at a slight additional cost) 


The latest in fine looms specially built for weaving that re- 
quires any one harness against three, such as lace weaves. 


27” available in 4 harness only. All others in 4, 8 or .12 
harnesses. Flat steel heddles not recommended on the 8 and 
12 harness looms. 





Model N A Rising Shed Folding Loom 


4 HARNESS 8 HARNESS 12 HARNESS 
Wire Heddles Flat Steel Heddles Wire Heddles Wire Heddles 
N-27” 150.90 156.40 
N-36” 161.65 172.00 288.00 305.00 
N-45” 172.65 185.45 295.00 312.00 
N-60” 195.25 212.30 330.00 348.00 
“Ep . Model “M” Rigid T 
eae anita When ordering be sure to mention number of “2 Wire oat dey 
Heddles Heddles harnesses and whether wire or flat steel heddles. Heddles Heddles 
oy sae ee i. Use letter B after number of loom if you want a pope a 
F-45” 163.75 176.70 wire heddles. M-45” 146.00 158.85 
4 éd 169.25 J 
eaae pes ye renee Use letter A after number of loom if you want = 9 271.00 291.00 


steel heddles. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE SUPPLY OF ACCESSORIES 










e Linen Yarns e Worsted Yarns © Tweed 
@ Woodpecker e Cotton Carpet Warp and Roving 
e Textbooks @ Wools (Scotch Tweed) e Shuttles 
e Reeds e Heddles e Bobbins 
e Warps e Cords @ Lease Sticks 
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as Articles in the previous issues of 


Handweaver 


& Craftsman 


which will be of special interest to our New Subscribers 


Starting with our initial issues in 1950 
may we suggest the following articles: 


SPRING 1950 


The Contemporary Craftsman— 
Blumenau 


SUMMER 1950 


Spinners & Weavers of Modern Greece 
Marketing for Hand s—Hart 





FALL 1950 


Variations in Honeysuckle—Frey 
Why not Tweeds?—Redding 


WINTER 1951 
Are You Buying a Loom—Muller 


SPRING 1951 
Hemstitched Fringe—Neher 


SUMMER 1951 


A Spinning Lesson—Muller 
Woven Christmas Cards—Neher 


FALL 1951 
Cloth Analysis—Frey 


Weaving on a Frame 


WINTER 1952 


Textiles for Interiors—V ogel 
Your Selvage is Showing—Carter 


SPRING 1952 
What and Why of Inkle—Atwater 


SUMMER 1952 
Before Heddles were Invented—Byrd 


FALL 1952 


Multiloom for Therapy—Brokaw 
Card Weaving—Thorpe 


WINTER 1953 


Mary Meigs Atwater—Tidball 
Guatemalan Weaving—Young 


SUMMER 1953 


Guatemalan Looms—Young 


FALL 1953 
Belts, Interesting Projects—Fitch 


WINTER 1954 
Tapestry Weaving 


SPRING 1954 


Practical Weave for Rugs—Atwater 
Successful Volunteer Project—Bryan 


SUMMER 1954 


The Talbots—Ecclesiastical Weavers 
Jaspé Weaving—Young 
Index 1950-1953 


FALL 1954 


Mama Gravander—Bryan 


Double Warped Fabrics 


WINTER 1955 
Weaver Rose—Pariseau 





A ESE PROT ES EL TE IIE ELE TAGE A tat 


Any 4 back issues $4.50 


Winter 1957 is out of print 


SPRING 1955 
New Inkle Loom—Spencer | 


SUMMER 1955 


Man-made Fibers—Hausner 
Weaving with Linen—Condit 


FALL 1955 
A Home Weaving Center—Tidball 


WINTER 1956 


Peter Stauffer, 
Early 19th Century Weaver—Rogers 


SPRING 1956 
Spinning Wheels—Parslow 


SUMMER 1956 


Two-harness Project—Brown 


SPRING 1957 


Colonial Miniatures—Estes 


SUMMER 1957 
New Method for Pile W eave—Deru 


FALL 1957 


Finishing Handwoven Fabrics 


WINTER 1958 
Knotted and Tufted Rugs—Morgan 


FALL 1958 


Finnweave Can be Fun—Ringler 





1950-1955 (23 issues) $18.50 Postpaid in U.S. 


The regular price on these 23 issues is $29.50 


A check or money order should accompany your order 
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Experiment in Group Study by Dorothy Bryan .... 


Warp-pattern Weaving by Berta Frey 


Opportunities for Handweavers in the Textile Industry —...................... 


An 18th Century Weaving Puzzle by Lois North 


Rocky Mountain Guild by Frieda Z. Twinsma 


From Scraps to Wall Hangings by Eileen Niemeier 


Jackie von Ladau, Versatile Weaver by Doris Clement 


New Zealand Spinners by Margaret Robinson 


Sewing Methods in Tailoring by Dorothy Bryan 


Massachusetts Crafts Show 


Suggestions for Liturgical Textiles by Helen C. Ormond .... 


Exhibition Calendar 


Exhibitions 


Weavers’ Shoptalk 


Table Runner, Directions 


Variations on an Algebraic Equation by Gail Redfield ..... 


An English Bedspread 


Weavers’ Bookshelf .... 


33 
41 





COVER. This is the first of a pro- 
jected series of cover designs which 
will symbolize the basic types of 
weaves. 


Designed by Robert Foster. 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 


WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON ; 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
e 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on ¥2 Ib. tubes. 
* 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
3 








‘‘ Fawcett of Roston™ 





IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
METLON-MYLAR IN COLORS 


HANDLOOM 
WEAVING 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


DEPT. A 


129 SOUTH ST. BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35¢ for yarn samples 


The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 
Send only 25c for initial samples. 
Subsequent samples sent free of charge. 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 
603 Mineral Spring Avenue 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 





YOU NEED 
A GOOD 


LOOM? 


BE SURE 


ITSA IN STOCK 
Looms of II different 
| "LECLERC" models from 2 to 16 


harnesses. 7 widths. 





Write for 

our catalogue and 
agents list. 

I* contains 
everything you need 








to fit on 
your loom. 
4 different 
e warping systems 
Niles @) ou. 


Spool racks, Benches 
Tension Boxes, Shuttles 
Heddles, Reeds, etc. 


Leclerc 


Inc. 
L'ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 
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If you are now thinking of your Fall and Winter 
projects, you will find in each issue of Handweaver 
& Chaftsman many articles which will greatly 
assist you in your planning. 

* 

Whether it’s the Summer, Fall, Winter or Spring 
issue you will find a storehouse of weaving in- 
formation in each one. 

& 

Aside from the lively editorial matter, weavers 
consistenly turn to the advertising pages, which 
in each issue offer them the most comprehensive 
list of weaving suppliers and dealers. 

n 

If it’s a new project you are seeking or new sources 
of supply, Handweaver & Craftsman is your 


magazine. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


For late summer visitors to New York—or any other 
time—listed below are museums and other places of in- 
terest which offer variety in textiles. Summer visitors 
should check the days and hours museums are open. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art: medieval tapestries, 
fabulous Oriental rugs, Early American textiles in the 
American Wing, French textiles and others in period 
interiors. 

The Cloisters : the Unicorn and other famous tapestries 
displayed with a large collection of medieval art. The 
gardens are charming. 

Cooper Union Museum: textiles are always on display 
in the Center Gallery. Many others, from early medieval 
to the work of contemporary handweavers are available 
in the Textile Study Room. To see these, advance arrange- 
ments are advisable. The ancient art of paper folding is 
having a first full-scale American showing at the Museum 
during the Summer. Every one is entranced with the 
graceful, amusing forms produced by foreign and Ameri- 
can practioners of origami, to use the Japanese term. 

The Brooklyn Museum: textile collections, costumes, 
and period rooms. And be sure to visit The Gallery Shop 
which has special exhibitions of handcraft and unusual 
craft work for sale. 

The Museum of the City of New York: all kinds of ex- 
hibits depicting many phases of the city’s history. 

The American Museum of Natural History: American 
Indian textiles, among other historic fabrics. 

Museum of Primitive Art: a large collection of pre- 
Columbia Peruvian weavings. 15 West 54. 


Forms from Israel, including textiles, may be seen at 
The Museum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 West 53. 
America House, 32 East 52, the sales outlet for Craft 
men’s Council members, often has special exhibitions and 
always the work of outstanding craftsmen for sale. 

Work of students of the Crafts Students League of the 
YWCA is on display at the Library Gallery, open daily, 
at West Side YWCA headquarters, 840 Eighth Avenue. 


Q 


The summer show at the Scalamandre Museum, 57 
East 57, presents contemporary printed silk textiles— 
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always an exhibition of something interesting there. The 
Fiberglas Fabric Center and Pavilion, 717 Fifth Avenue 
(at 56), has a continuing series of displays showing the 
newest designs in decorative fabrics. Excellent collections 
of modern Navajo rugs and native Moroccan rugs may 


be seen at B. Altman’s. 


The Design Center, 415 East 53, displays the newest in 
all types of home furnishings, for sale only through 
decorators. The New York Artist Craftsmen have been 
asked to continue showing their work there since the first 
exhibition attracted so much attention. Textiles from 
the Dorothy Liebes and Jack Lenor Larsen Studios may 
be seen as well as the newest designs from outstanding 


fabric houses. 
Q 


For persons interested in period interiors, a visit to 
some of New York’s historic houses will be rewarding. 
There is the Jumel Mansion, The Theodore Roosevelt 
House on East 20, and the Old Merchant’s House on East 


Third. 


Events came so thick and fast for weavers in late spring 
and summer that several will be covered in the Fall issue, 
among them the first Middle Atlantic States Seminar, 
most successfully sponsored by the Philadelphia Guild of 
Handweavers, and the seventh annual Northern California 
conference. The third Amherst séminar came along early 
in July and the new Michigan League of Handweavers 
is sponsoring its first conference July 24-26. 


Q 
Two ways to avoid delay in receiving your Fall maga- 
zine: 1, send in your renewal so that it will reach this 
office before October first; 2, send us changes of address 


promptly. The post office does not forward magazines 
unless you make special arrangements. 
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Experiment in Group Study 


By DOROTHY BRYAN 


The stimulation that comes from working with a group 
is something that many weavers miss, once the course 
of instruction is completed. Anticipating what that loss 
could mean, a number of Northern California hand- 
weavers formed an independent study group at the con- 
clusion of two years together in Kay Geary’s design 
classes. Since then, they have met monthly for four 
years at the San Francisco home of Edith Garland, who 
acts as permanent chairman. 

In their case, they wanted to retain from the class the 
benefits of working simultaneously on a common prob- 
lem and subsequently evaluating that work in group 
discussion. They also wanted to apply what they had 
learned of color, yarns and individual interpretation 
to a wider range of weaves than was possible in the de- 
sign classes. Their program has been devised to meet 
all these requirements and its success stems from active 
participation by all members. Each, in turn, is respon- 
sible for a study project. All are required to weave sam- 
ples for every project and 4ll take part in discussion of 
those samples. 

Along with this study, they steadily produce varying 
amounts of yardage. Most weave for their own use. A 
few sell occasionally and one member is engaged in full- 
time production. All of them exhibit regularly in Cali- 
fornia and elsewhere, garnering a high proportion of 
awards. 

Their procedure, as explained by Mrs. Garland, begins 
with a summer meeting when a yearly program is plan- 
ned. Weaves for study are selected according to what 
interests the group, rather than by classification. Mem- 
bers make suggestions and decide by vote what will be 
included in the program. They decide whether to devote 
one or more meetings to a subject. If closely related 
weaves are selected, they are scheduled consecutively. 
On occasion they have re-scheduled a weave, after a year 
or two, when a member has additional material to con- 
tribute. 

The schedule is not inflexible. It has been changed 
during the year when the group decided a weave needed 
further study. They have alS6 introduced an unscheduled 
subject when they felt it was warranted. 

Members may volunteer for their subjects or be as- 
signed to them. Prior to each meeting basic information 
from the scheduled lecture is mimeographed. Copies are 
distributed at the time of the talk so that all will have 
a permanent record for their notebooks. 

Starting out without a teacher. Mrs. Garland said, 
“was often a case of the blind leading the blind.” How- 
ever, the very lack of dependence on a teacher has de- 
veloped initiative and leadership since all members, in 
turn, serve as teachers. They may have chosen a sub- 
ject in which they have already worked or it may be 


Reading down. Swivel weave by Marian Murphy. (5) 

Drapery, with colors and texture of winter desert 
scene, by Russ Brown. (6) 

Linen upholstery by Carol Sinton. (7) 
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completely new to them. In either case, they do both 
research and experimentation in preparation for their 
talks, drawing on books, periodicals and whatever other 
sources of information are available. 
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Excerpts, below, from a lecture on huckaback by Russ 
Brown give an idea of their procedure. 

Huck is a spot weave. Unlike other spot weaves which 
have an even number of threads to a block, it has an 
uneven number—3,5,7,9. Nine is seldom used and more 
than 9 makes the float too long. Always the block begins 
and ends on the same frame. If tabby areas are used, 
they have an even number of threads. 

On a 4-frame loom, two frames are used for one block 
and the opposite two for the other block. A block may 
start on any frame and combine with any other so long 
as the two opposite frames are used for the other block. 
There are twelve possible combinations. Examples of a 
few of them, with tabby, are Block A 1, 2, Block B 3, 4; 
Tabby 1, 4. Block A 1, 3; Block B 2, 4; Tabby 1, 2. 
Block A 2, 3; Block B 1, 4; Tabby 2, 3. 

Since, for tie-up purposes, it is usually more conven- 
ient to treadle tabby on 1-3 and 2-4, a draft may be 
converted according to this basic threading formula: 
Block A, start and stop on frame 1; Block B, start and 
stop on frame 4; Tabby on 4 and 1. 

Thus, a draft written as follows: Block A 1, 3, 1, 3, 1; 
Block B 2, 4, 2; Tabby 1, 2, 1, 2 converted to basic 
threading becomes Block A 1, 2, 1, 2, 1; Block B 4, 3, 4; 
Tabby 1, 4, 1, 4. 

If the threading is converted, the treadling would also 
have to be converted. 

There are three types of spots: weft floats, warp floats 
and turned spots (having both warp and weft floats). 
With basic threading they are treadled (on counter- 
balanced loom) as follows: Block A (1, 2, 1) weft 
spots, 1-3, 2-3-4, 1-3, 2-3-4, 1-3; Block B (4, 3, 4) 
weft spots, 2-4, 1-2-3, 2-4, 1-2-3, 2-4. Block A (1, 2, 1) 
warp spots 2-4, 1, 2-4, 1, 2-4; Block B (4,3,4) 1-3, 4, 
1-3, 4, 1-3. Block A (1, 2, 1) turned spots, (with 3 
threads) 1-3, 3-4, 2-4, 1-2; Block B (4, 3, 4) (turned 
spots with 5 threads) 1-3, 3-4, 1-3, 3-4, 1-3, 2-4, 1-2, 2-4, 
1-2, 2-4. 

Warp, weft or turned spots may be used singly or in 
combination, on the same threading. 

With this information the group had exercises in 
converting a number of drafts to basic threading, to 
gain understanding of the method and also to help 
in recognizing the draft in its various forms. 

He also pointed out that blocks may be alternated 
across the whole fabric (A,B,A,B, etc.) ; vary in width 
(Block A—3 threads, Block B—5 threads); grouped 
(A,B,A, tabby, A, tabby, A,B,A,). Tabby can be inserted 
between every block, every two blocks, or any desired 
place and may vary from two threads to any even num- 
ber. A selvage should be used in all-over huck. For 
basic threading this is 4141. 

Color and texture can be used in several ways: warp 
color, weft color, or both, and/or textured threads. Color 
or textured threads could be put in the center of each 
block, on one frame to form a single block, or on alternat- 
ing frames to get alternating spots. 

His information came from Four Harness Huck by 
Evelyn Neher, Masterweaver, by Zelinski Handicrafts, 


Reading down. Sheer fabric by Dorothy Piercy. 
Spaced warp with ribbon m weft. (1) 

Casement by Edith Garland, study in leno. (2) 

Casement by Carol Sinton, after study of cannele 
weave. (3) 
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previous lectures and his own experimentation. 


In his lecture he pointed out that huck can be treadled 
in other ways—including opposites, overshot, M’s 
and O’s. 

Most of the two-hour morning session is given over to 
the lecture. They may have some practice in draft writ- 
ing and working on sample looms when a special tech- 
nique is presented. Otherwise, all weaving is done at 
home and the group is assigned to experiment with a 
weave following its presentation. At the next meeting 
they submit one or more samples for discussion during 
the afternoon session. There is only one hard and fast 
rule for sustained membership ; that all members produce 
monthly samples. 


They are free to interpret the weaves in any manner 
they wish. The main object is to develop individuality 
of expression. At times they may adhere closely to a 
weave and still arrive at an unusual effect. This is often 
quite difficult to do, Mrs. Garland said. Usually, she 
added, they use the weave as a springboard for develop- 
ing something original. They accomplish this in a number 
of ways, such as using only one block of a 2-block draft 
or repeating just a part of a block, They may space a 
traditionally close-set weave to get a sheer, depending 
on yarns with adhesive qualities to hold the weave to- 
gether. In the case of Dorothy Piercy’s sheer, illustrated 
here, spaced warp combined with chiffon ribbon was 
used in the weft to get an open effect. (Figure 1). For 
warp she used fine lavender, pink and black wool and 
heavy gray wool, set 8 to the inch. The same gray and 
lavender wool was used in the weft with gray chiffon 
knitting ribbon. Draft: 4, 3, 4, 3, 4; 1, 4; 1, 2, 1, 2, 1. 
Treadling: 2-4, 1-2-3, 2-4, 1-2-3, 2-4, 1-3, 2-3-4, 1-3, 
2-3-4, 1-3. 

They may introduce non-typical yarns and unusual 
color combinations. They do considerable experimenta- 
tion with treadlings. One lecture was devoted to various 
treadling systems—opposites M’s and O’s, overshot, 
huckaback lace and others—from which they draw. 
Marge Krejcik’s wool coating (Figure 4) used huck lace 
treadling with a huck draft to get a result somewhat re- 
sembling basket weave. The warp was set 12 per inch 
in rotation of yellow green and rust wool and orange 
silk with weft of the same. Draft. Tabby: 1, 4, 1, 4, 1, 4. 
Block A: 1, 2, 1, 2, 1. Block B: 4, 3, 4, 3, 4. Treadling : 
2-4, 1-2, 2-4, 1-2, 2-4, 1-3, 3-4, 1-3, 3-4, 1-3. 

While the assignment may be to weave a sample for a 
specific use, usually there are no restrictions. A weaver 
may have a definite use in mind or may simply explore 
the weave for possibilities. Often results are unexpected 
and start him along a new train of thought. Afterward, 
he may use the sample, just as developed, for yardage. 
In other cases, he may alter colors and sley, substitute 
yarns and do whatever he finds is necessary to adapt it 
to a specific use. Marge Krejcik’s coating, mentioned 
above was set closer than the sample, for example to 
give a firmer weave. She did this in two versions, the 
other having been awarded a purchase prize at California 
State Fair last fall. 

The casement by Edith Garland (Figure 2) is the 
result of a study in leno. Alternating groups of warp are 
separated by open spaces with one group of white boucle 
rayon and the other of pale blue and two grays. Weft is 
of natural linen. Leno is used only on the white warps, 
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Wool coating by Marge Krejcik. (4) 


in rows spaced 142 inches apart. 

The sheer casement (Figure 3) was done by Carol 
Sinton after a study of cannele weave. Set 12 per inch, 
the background warp is of alternating mohair and 20/2 
linen, both natural. Black and white wool boucle is set in 
threes on 1, 2, 1 and 3, 4, 3. Weft of goat hair is used 
for background and rayon and jute spin for floats. Draft : 
3,2, five times; 1, 2 ,1; 3, 2 five times, 4, 3, 4. Treadling : 
1-4; 3-4, 2-4, 3-4, 2-4, 3-4; 1-4; 1-2, 1-3, 1-2, 1-3, 1-2. 

Marian Murphy omitted one of the tabby shots in the 
swivel weave (Figure 5) to get an ususual effect in a 
fabric suitable for pillow covers. Black wool was used 
for warp, set 16 per inch. For weft she used a black wool 
novelty for pattern and turquoise rayon for tabby. A 
fine metallic with the black weft gives only a touch of 
glitter. Draft: 1, 2 six times; 1, 3 six times; 1, 4 six 
times. Treadling : 2-3-4, 1-2, 2-3-4, 1-3, 2-3-4, 1-4, 2-3-4, 
1-3, repeat. 

Catching the colors and texture of a winter desert 
scene, the drapery by Russ Brown (Figure 6) has a 
white wool warp and tabby background, set 20 per inch, 
with brown looped mohair and violet wool for overshot 
and lay-in to reproduce the barren winter vegetation. 

Adhering rather closely to the traditional interpreta- 
tion of swivel weave, Carol Sinton’s linen upholstery 
(Figure 7) has alternating bands of brown and beige 
linen. Each warp band is set with an alternating finer 
linen in natural. Weft is natural slub linen for the darker 
band. Viscose and jute, spun together, is used for the 
lighter band. White spun rayon is used for the swivel. 
Threaded 1, 4, 1, 3, 1, 2, 1, 3, 1, 4. Treadling: 1, 2-3-4 
(tabby) and 1-4, 1-2-4 (spots). 

From their experiments they select one or more sam- 
ples for their assignment. These are labeled with draft, 
treadling and yarns, but no name, and they are wrapped 
to conceal the indentity of the weavers. Very early they 
learned the wisdom of this. It helps to minimize self- 
consciousness and keep discussion of the samples objec- 
tive. 

In his role as moderator, Mr. Brown, at present the 
only man in the group, also directs the discussion to 
keep it objective. He asks each member, in turn to eval- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Warp-pattern Weaving 


By BERTA FREY 
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Today, when the style in weaving © 


puts the accent on techniques, it is 
well to look at some of the less often 
used ones. Such a one is warp-pattern 
weaving. There is nothing really new 
about it, but we have just forgotten 
or not used it. 

Warp-pattern weaving is just what 
it says—the pattern is made by warp 
overshots instead of the more usual 
weft overshots. There are two sepa- 
rate and distinct warps ; one makes the 
foundation of the fabric and the other 
makes the pattern. Usually, only one 
shuttle is used which make for speed 
in production. Possibly because we are 
conditioned to seeing weft overshots, 
a fabric with warp overshots looks 
most mysterious and puzzling. 

The sample shown at Figure 1 is a 
good example of the basic principles 
of a warp-patterned fabric. I made it 
back in the early thirties, but at that 
time saw no very practical use for it, 
so filed it away with some other 
pieces as just another stunt in weav- 
ing, and promptly forgot all about it. 
Several months ago I was reminded 
of it and realized that it has many 
possibilities. 

For the sake of illustration, let us 
look at the sample again. The main 
fabric is a rather coarse crochet cot- 
ton sleyed at 15 ends per inch. The 
pattern warps were made with a cot- 
ton yarn of several strands, with one 
twist per inch which was soft, packed 
well and covered easily. The sample 
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Fig. 2. Draft for fabric shown in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2A. Use this type of draft if the foundation warps are finer than the pattern warps. A 
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was woven with two stripes, one all 
blue shown here and another with a 
mixture of three shades of blue, two 
of green, one yellow and one red, with 
the red for center, then yellow, green, 
light and dark blue. 

In this particular sample, there is 
one pattern warp alternating with one 
foundation warp, one pattern warp 
going through the dent with one 
foundation warp. Had the foundation 
warp been finer, there might have 
been one pattern warp for two founda- 
tion warps. (See Figure 2A) In that 
case there would have been three 
warps in a dent. 

The draft for this particular sample 
is given at Figure 2 with its tie-up and 
treadling. I think it was the tie-up 
and treadling which discouraged me 
with the weave originally. Sometimes 
one harness is used alone and some- 
times three at a time. This is not too 
easy with a counterbalanced loom. 
But today when we have looms with 
independent action that can be tied 
with a single tie-up, the weaving is 
easy and fast. With more than four 
harnesses, we are not limited to two 
blocks of pattern. Also, today we have 
more interesting yarns. 

The principle of warp-patterned 
weaving remains the same. The foun- 
dation yarn is sleyed to make a good 
fabric and the pattern yarns are add- 
ed extra to go in the same dent with 
one or two foundation warps, depend- 
ing on the relative sizes of the two 
yarns used. The foundation yarn is 
threaded on harnesses one and two al- 
ternately. Each block of pattern is 
threaded on its own harness. 

The weaving is most easily and 
simply done if the loom has a rising 
shed (so that the pattern is always 
visible) and if a direct tie-up is used. 
The number one harness is tied to the 
number one treadle, number two har- 
ness to number two treadle. If it is a 
4-harness loom, the third harness is 
tied to the third treadle and the fourth 
harness to the fourth treadle. If more 
harnesses are used, then tie the har- 
nesses that are used at one time to a 


Above. A 3-block pattern done on 
8 harnesses although only 5 are nec- 
essary. Weft is well beaten and there 
are two wefts under each overshot. 
Diagram at 7. 

Below. These treadlings show the 
effects of four, one, three and two 
wefts under the warp overshots. 
Reading up. 
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single treadle. 
The weaving is easy. For plain 
cloth, and with no pattern showing, 


the pattern warps are left down and 
harnesses one and two are raised al- 
ternately to weave tabby on top of the 
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pattern warps. When a pattern block 
is to be visible, that treadle is depress- 
ed which will bring up the needed 
warps and at the same time one of the 
tabby warps. The weft goes in the 
tabby shed under the pattern warps 
and over the not-needed pattern 
warps. The pattern warps are held up 
while as many wefts are woven as de- 
sired. It is just as simple as that. 

The problem comes in choosing the 
yarns to be used and sleying them 
properly. Another problem is decid- 
ing how many tabby wefts to put un- 
der each pattern overshot. Naturally, 
the more tabbies, the longer will be 
the overshot. Too long an overshot is 
just as unattractive in the warp di- 
rection as in the weft direction—pos- 
sibly more so. There may be one tabby 
under each overshot, or two or three 
or more. This is a problem that will 
be decided by the yarn used and the 
ultimate use for which the fabric is 
intended. 

Don’t be scornful of the plain 2- 
block pattern just because it looks so 
simple. Several years ago I saw a 
beautiful summer bag. The founda- 
tion warps were 20/2 unmercerized 
cotton and the pattern warps were 
No. 3 pearl cotton of the same color. 
Two fine foundation warps and one 
pattern warp were sleyed together in 
each dent of a 15-dent reed. And this 
year, one of the prize winning fabrics 
that is making the rounds of the more 
important shows is done in this tech- 
nique by one of the top ranking 
weavers. Its appeal lies in the incredi- 
ble collection of yarns used. And not 
to be ignored is the fact that it can be 
done just as easily on a counterbal- 
anced loom. 

There are two problems to be solved 
in the warp-patterned weave. If the 
design is such that some of the pat- 
tern warps are not used, those warps 
vill float on the under side. This limits 
the use to which the fabric can be put. 
It can be used where only one side of 
the fabric shows, such as in upholstery 
or a lined bag. Sometimes the floating 
warps can be sheared off, but be care- 


Above. By tieing in the background 
as well as the pattern warps, this 
fabric becomes alike on both sides 
and has more uses. See Diagram 4. 

Below. A more subtle weave with 
only one weft under the warp over- 
shot. This pattern has long warp 
skips on the underside which limits 
its uses. See Diagram 5. 
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Diagrams for warp pattern weaves. 
Only No. 7 is woven and illustrated 
here. All for 8 harnesses. 


ful about this. If the warps are shear- 
ed, there is nothing to hold them in 
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the fabric and this might be tragic 
if someone catches a button or a 
fingernail in the warp overshot on the 
face of the cloth. 

A more important problem is the 
matter of tension. Because the pattern 
warps are not used as much as the 
tabby or foundation warps, there is 
less take-up in them and they become 
loose and droopy. But this is not an 
unsurmountable problem. A_ second 
warp beam may be used for the pat- 
tern warps, but all of us do not have 
2-beam looms. Another solution is the 
floating warp like that used in the tuck 
weave. (See Fall 1958 issue.) But it 




















Diagrams for 4-harness warp-pat- 
tern weaves. Nos. 4 and 5 woven and 
illustrated here. 





is a bother to go back of the loom so 
often to unwind the floating warp and 
tie it up again. 

The solution that I like best is add- 
ed weight. When the pattern warps 
begin to sag enough to be really in my 
way, I get a stick longer than the 
width of the loom. A broom handle or 
mop handle is likely to be smooth and 
splinter free. Raise the pattern warps 
and put the stick under them and over 
the foundation warps and pull the 
stick back of the back beam. For a 
while this will take up the slack, but 
when the stick begins to slip down, 
pull it down below the warp beam and 
hang a weight on each end. For 
weights, an excellent answer is a pair 
of tin pails such as children use at the 
beach. Enough sand can be put in 
these to give the proper amount of 
pull, and it is easy to measure equal 
parts of sand for each side to keep the 
pull even. 

Warp patterned fabrics are most 
accommodating ones when it comes 
to the choice of materials. Almost any 
type of yarn may be used effectively. 
The foundation yarns may be fine or 
coarse, may be smooth or rough, and 
the pattern yarns may be just as 
varied. The textures may be contrast- 
ed as much as anyone may wish. It 1s 
not always so easy to contrast colors, 
but that is true of any weave. Gen- 
erally speaking, if the foundation yarn 
is a dull one, the pattern yarn should 
be a lustrous one; if the foundation 
yarn is smooth, the pattern should be 
rough, and vice versa. | have only one 
invariable rule about combining yarns 
and that is: Make a sample first. 





In answer to many inquiries about 
selling handcraft, we refer craftsmen 
to three excellent articles which ap- 
peared in earlier issues; all by Rob- 
ert G. Hart who has had extensive 
experience with craft organizations : 
Marketing for Handweavers, Sum- 
mer 1950; Pricing the Craftsman’s 
Product, Fall 1950; and Promoting 
the Craftsman’s Product, Winter 
1951. He also is the author of the ex- 
cellent little volume, How to Sell 
Your Handicrafts, published by the 
David McKay Co., New York. Wino- 
gene Redding’s article, Do You Want 
to Sell Your Weaving? in the Winter 
1953 issue also should prove helpful. 
Miss Redding is now designer and 
supervisor of weaving for the Arrow- 
craft Shop of the Pi Beta Phi School 
at Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 
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Opportunities for Handweavers 
in the ‘Textile Industry 


That handweavers will find increas- 
ing opportunities in the textile industry 
is the confirmed opinion of Lincoln 
Parvin, treasurer of Deerfield Textile 
Corporation, New York, who speaks 
from long experience in many phases 
of textile production, including styl- 
ing. Far from being outmoded in the 
industry, handlooms are coming back 
in large numbers. In his estimation 
preliminary designs for between 80 
and 90 per cent of power woven fab- 
rics are now initiated on handlooms. 

Handweavers are needed to de- 
velop individuality in power woven 
fabrics which in many instances have 
followed well-beaten paths. Con- 
sumers are demanding changes in 
fabrics and experiments in an attempt 
to meet new demands can be tried out 
both quickly and economically on 
handlooms. 

Handweavers who have a_back- 
ground knowledge of mill production 
or mill experience are most valuable 
to the industry. However such 
weavers, in the present state of textile 
education, are hard to find. But those 
who have a comprehensive knowledge 
of weaves and yarns, who are 
thoroughly familiar with the possibili- 
ties of their handlooms, who under- 
stand the construction of fabrics and 
who can interpret weaves in terms of 
the power loom will find themselves 
in demand. 

Deerfield woolens for women’s wear 
have been attracting increasing atten- 
tion in the apparel field because of 
their unusual color and weave com- 
binations, especially for sportswear. 
Women’s demand for variety in 
sportswear, as well as increasing in- 
terest in sportswear for children, has 
changed the picture considerably in 
the apparel field, according to Mr. 
Parvin. In sportswear fabrics especial- 
ly the demand for change is keenly felt. 

Deerfield’s originality of design has 
been recognized widely by the fashion 
industry. Among popular fabrics are 
tartan patterns that have been trans- 
lated into unusual colors. Good color 
characterizes the fabrics in all price 
ranges. The idea that inexpensive fab- 
rics didn’t need to be attractive has 
been held for too long, acording to 
Mr. Parvin, There’s no necessity for 
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poor color or design in any fabric, re- 
gardless of price. Here also designing 
on the handloom is important. The 
time required to produce handloom 
samples is so short, compared with 
producing samples on a power loom 
(at least three weeks) and the com- 
parative cost is so much lower that 
it is worthwhile to try out all kinds 
of ideas just to see what may happen. 

One-third of Deerfield fabrics are 
first produced on the handloom, with 
Mrs. Bess Hult, an experienced 
weaver with a trade background, de- 
veloping Mr. Parvin’s ideas of style 
and color. Deerfield salesmen use 
handwoven samples to introduce the 
new fabrics and find these most ef- 
fective for the presentation of pattern, 
color and design. Customer reaction 
for variations in designs, weaves or 
yarns may be met quickly and eco- 
nomically. Since the Angus Park 
Woolen Co., which produces Deerfield 
fabrics, has no difficulty in interpret- 
ing Mrs. Hult’s handweaves, the gar- 
ment manufacturer is assured, even 
before a power loom sample is woven, 
that he will get exactly what he has 
selected. This practice is being adopted 
by many fabric firms. 

Stylists, handweavers and textile 
technicians are becoming increasingly 
important to the sales force, Mr. Par- 
vin says. In fact salesmen often call 
in designer-weavers and technicians to 
talk to buyers. Often all of them work 
with the designer for a garment man- 
ufacturer who is apt to be most influ- 
ential in selection of fabrics for the 
firm. After a decision has been made 
from a handwoven sample a power 
woven sample is produced which will 
be made into a garment in order to 
be sure that the fabric will drape cor- 
rectly and otherwise be satisfactory for 
the garment in mind. 

A successful producer of woolens 
for women’s wear should offer a few 
basic fabrics; 10 to 1042 ounce wool- 
ens 58 inches wide; 9 ounce shirting 
or dress material; 12 to 124% ounce 
tweed or other fabric for sportswear. 
Coordinated fabrics should be devel- 
oped, especially for sportswear. It’s 
fatal now to copy patterns, a too fre- 
quent procedure with textile pro- 
ducers. Manufacturers do not want to 


select a line of fabrics and then see 
similar fabrics appearing everywhere 
in the market. Consumers more and 
more want something different. They 
are not interested in standard coatings 
and suitings which many mills hate to 
abandon. Textile designers for mills 
also cannot stick to their personal 
taste; they must be more aware of 
consumer demand, and here a small 
firm has a definite advantage. A closer 
relationship can be maintained with 
fashion houses and more attention 
given to their particular requirements. 

In designing apparel fabrics, the 
styling of the fabric depends upon the 
cut of the garments. Often an elonga- 
tion of a pattern is necessary, depend- 
ing upon the style of the garment. 
Suit makers avoid stripes, if possible, 
because of cutting difficulties. They 
are always looking for attractive all- 
over designs. Buyers must see, from 
the sample, how a fabric will drape, 
pleat and fall. Coordinated fabrics 
should be shown together and up-to- 
the-minute fashion fabric producers. 
will have fabrics to match sweater 
lines. In working closely with buyers, 
fabric producers often can make valu- 
able suggestions as to what customers 
want. Some clothes designers are ex- 
tremely practical, others often want 
change apparently only for the sake of 
change, or demand a certain look toa 
fabric, with too little attention to the 
effect on quality or any other con- 
siderations. 

The trend is toward lighter and 
lighter weights in woolen apparel 
fabrics. It is important to realize, how- 
ever, that too much can be taken out 
of a fabric for it to retain satisfactory 
wearing qualities. 

Deerfield Textile Corporation is 
the sales agency for the Angus Park 
Woolen Company with mills at 
Hanover, Connecticut, which have 
been in business for 50 years. Former 
manufacturers of men’s wear woolens, 
the mills now produce only fabrics 
for women’s wear. A progressive or- 
ganization, Angus Park has always 
been aware of changes in the textile 
field and has made a_ reputation 
through effective styling. The mill is 


(Continued on page 52) 
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An 18th Century 


Weaving Puzzle 
By LOIS NORTH 


that formed the draft it was clear that 
this was not what we know as M’s 


To make this detective story more 
interesting, at least two authorities 
on old textiles have stated that the 
use of the name, M’s & O’s, is com- 
paratively recent—from no earlier 
than the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury perhaps. The evidence presented 
herewith would seem to move the 
use of the name back 150 years; it 
also involves us in a confusion of 
patterns. 

The Connecticut Historical Society 
asked us to look at a photostat of 
some weaving drafts drawn on a piece 
of paper stuck into a ledger in the 
possession of the Society, which had 
been kept by a storekeeper in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. 

Isaac Huntington, the storekeeper, 
was born in 1688, and kept his ac- 
counts in this ledger from 1717 to 
1739. From numerous other entries 
it would seem evident that he acted 
as “‘middle man” between the weavers 
of the countryside and anyone want- 
ing to order material. 

What interested this present day 
weaver particularly about this crude 
httle 8-thread draft was the notation: 
“to make M & O for Table Linen” 
.. . Even from the unfamiliar lines 


Original drafts found in 
Huntington's ledger. 


I4 


Isaac 


& O’s. When drawn out on graph 
paper it looked even less so and 
turned out to be a 3-harness spot 





Miss North, curator of Henry 
Whitfield house, at work on the 
museum's 18th century loom. 


weave with half the threads on har- 
ness No. 3. To confuse matters more, 
when woven it is huck! 

The weaving directions read: “Per 
Miss Gumory—to make M & O for 
Table Linen hing so as to tread 2 & 
2 with two treadles and then Tread 
as in plain all wools with other two 
Treadles.” As there are only three 
harnesses, this can be interpreted sev- 
eral ways. We wove huck and barley- 
corn or spot, and another variation 
not illustrated, but none pass the test 
of our M’s & O’s—that it should look 
the same on both sides. 

Now comes the confusion to con- 
found us. Further down the page is 
another little draft, called simply, 
“The Draught of Sam’ll Hough's 
Cap.” (From the type of weave we 
assume this to be a linen night or 
house cap, commonly worn to cover 
the shaven pate when the wearing of 
wigs was the fashion.) This is our 
modern M’s & O’s! Surely it must 
have had another name besides 
“Sam'll-Hough’s Cap,” but if the oth- 
er is M’s & O’s, what is this? To be 
sure, the blocks are unequal in size 
but this may have been merely a mis- 
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take in transcription and can be cor- 
rected easily by inverting two of the 
groups of threads. Both versions are 
given on the modern draft. The weav- 
ing directions are quite clear: “Hang 
it so as to tread 2 & 2 four shoots and 
tread 4:1 and 3:2 four shoots.” 


Above. Modern version of Sam'll 
Hough's cap. Below. Miss Gumory’s 
linen. Both woven by Miss North 
who wrote the modern drafts from 
the 18th century notations. 
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We suspect the names of the two 


patterns were reversed in the interim 
between the common use of the foot- 
power loom (1840-1850) and the re- 


vival of weaving as a craft in the 
1920's and 1930’s. We have at hand 
a manuscript draft of 1810-1820 for 





M’s and O’s. The origins of both 
names doubtless are lost in the begin- 
nings of pattern weaving. 

While we doubt if this bit of evi- 
dence will influence the habit of years 
of calling one type of weave by a 
name it may not correctly own, at 
least it stops our trying to find an 
M and an O in present day M’s & 
O’s, where they aren’t! 


Miss North is curator of Henry 
Whitfield House, Guilford, Connecti- 
cut, a state historical museum. Built 
in 1689, it was the first house built in 
Guilford and may be the oldest stone 
house extant in the United States. 
She demonstrates weaving at Whit- 
field House, occasionally on the old 
loom (8 feet long with a built in 
bench, 45 inches wide) which was 
rescued in pieces in a barn loft and 
installed in Whitfield House. 








Color Workshop 


Mrs. Jane Johnston, head of the art 
department at the Cornish School of 
Applied Arts, Seattle, Washington, 
was in New York last spring for a 
color workshop at Mrs. Myra R. 
Young’s Handweavers’ Studio. No 
weaving was done: the weavers 
worked with water colors and color 
chips, light tints to dark shades, de- 
veloping new color in the relation- 
ships of the different shades and 
learning how colors in juxtaposition 
affect each other. She intends this 
course to develop unusual aware- 
ness in color relations and to em- 


phasize how the weavers can use their 
five senses to realize their environ- 
ment. She suggests that in order to 
become more familiar with colors 
weavers should try painting, no mat- 
ter how inexperienced they are. They 
will find that any attempt at painting 
will help in understanding colors. 
They also should study color in all 
their surroundings and evaluate the 
different relationships. An art back- 
ground and a study of painting has 
been very helpful to many weavers. 
Mrs. Johnston also suggests that 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Rocky Mountain Guild Observes 
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Colorado Centennial 
By FRIEDA Z. TUINSMA 


In the early spring of 1957, Mrs. 
Max Kaplan, then president of the 
Rocky Mountain Weavers Guild, had 
a happy thought. Colorado and Den- 
ver, nearly a hundred years from its 
log and sod cabin founding, were 
preparing for the 1959 Rush to the 
Rockies centennial. Virtually every 
organization, large or small, old or 


new, was considering means by which 
it might share in and contribute to 
this celebration. The Weavers Guild, 
though little more than three years 
old, had 60 members and was rapidly 
growing. What could be more suita- 
ble than an exhibit? And, surely, if 
an exhibit, no theme could be more 
appropriate than native Indian design. 








Left to right, on wall. Rug, Chi- 
mayo weave, by Harry Bennet, with 
design from beadwork. Wool warp 
and weft, white, green, blue, yellow. 

Rug im double weave by Ethel 
Kaplan, with design from primitive 
Brazilian mask avd combination of 
primitwe weavings. Warp linen; 
weft, linen and jute (for loops), in 
black, rust and natural. 

Tapestry by Besse Stowell with 
warp and weft of brushed rayon in 
sand and adobe shades. Designs from 
Indian jewelry. 

On top of showcase, child’s blouse 
by Margaret Kirshman, design from 
Hopi pot; knitting bag by Mrs. 
Mayo, from a Peruvian fragment. 

Articles in showcase by Frances 
Robinson, Lucile Parrish, Bern Neil, 
Miriam Nichols and Leo Matty. 


For as Denver’s earliest settlers were 
ringed by Indian tepees, the Guild at 
its inception was surrounded by In- 
dian artifacts. 

The time was 1953: the place a 
room in Chappell House, a building 
which houses the Denver Art Mu- 


seum’s world-famous collection of 


Flossa rug by Mrs. Ralph Mayo, 
Jr., Guild president. Warp, Swedish 
linen; weft wool. Design from Acoma 
pottery m green, yellow and blue. 
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American Indian and Native Arts. 
A group of weavers, many only be- 
ginners who were availing themselves 
of courses offered by Denver's 
unique Opportunity School, had met 
to hear Miss Flora Dee Goforth, a 
dedicated enthusiast of Indian art. 
During her talk Miss Goforth, who 
had once spent many years represent- 
ing the United States Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs as both teacher and ex- 
pediter for sale of Indian craft, sug- 
gested that the group might well 
emulate the tribe and form an or- 
ganization for the promotion of craft. 
When the evening was over a com- 
mittee had been formed for the found- 
ing of a weavers guild. Among its 
members was Mrs. Ralph Mayo, Jr., 
current president. 

Thus, when Mrs. Kaplan suggested 
to the Guild’s executive committee 
that an exhibit be planned in connec- 
tion with Colorado’s centennial, the 
motif of native art was almost fore- 
ordained and received prompt ac- 
ceptance. Next, Mrs. Kaplan dis- 
cussed the idea with Richard Conn, 
curator at Chappell House, who of- 
fered his wholehearted cooperation 
and readily accepted Mrs. Kaplan’s 
invitation to address the next month- 
ly meeting of the Guild. In his talk 
Mr. Conn stressed not only the great 
variety of design found in native art, 
but also the wide functional purposes 
employed by the Indians in the use 
of their art. It was with this aim in 
mind that a substantial percentage of 
the Guild's membership approached 
the project. When Mrs. John Hoskin- 
son became president, “project ex- 
hibition” had been launched. 

Since its beginning The Rocky 
Mountain Weavers Guild has had the 
good fortune of able leadership and 
sound organization. Now duly incor- 
porated as a non-profit enterprise 
with the Colorado Secretary of State, 
it presently has a paid membership 
approaching one hundred. Although 
most members live within the Denver 
metropolitan area, some reside in 
Colorado Springs, Boulder, Greeley, 
Pueblo, Lyons and Fort Collins. It 
speaks well for the interest stimulated 
that some of these members regular- 

Above. Black and white lap robe, 
double weave, Margaret Johnson. 
Cherokee design. Warp and weft, 
wool and mohair. Below. Reversible 
rolakan rug, Karin Jaschinski. Hopi 
design. Linen warp, natural and 
hand-dyed purple wool weft. 
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ly travel as much as 260 miles to at- 
tend the Guild’s monthly meetings. 
This, no doubt, is due to the care- 
fully planned arrangements made by 
the program chairman, currently 
Mrs. C. H. Troeger, which assures 
for each meeting a speaker promi- 
nent in some field of the arts, as well 
as the showing of selected new weav- 
ing by Guild members. Often travel- 
ing exhibits also are available. 

Organization does not stop with 
the Guild itself. Within it there are 
now four organized groups, each 
meeting semi-monthly, each pursuing 
a specific program. The Foothills 
group is presently concentrating on 
cloth analysis; The Sunny Slope 
Weavers on design and color; The 
Creative Weavers on tapestry; and 
The Park Hill group on general 
weaving techniques. For the last year 
Mrs. Norma Schroeder Matty has 
been the Guild’s chairman to promote 
the growth of this guild within the 
Guild idea. 

However, when “operation exhi- 
bit” got under way, the Guild had 
neither its present membership nor 
quite its organization. But from the 
beginning it worked diligently and 
sought to obtain the best instruction 
available for its annual workshops. 
Starting with Else Regensteiner, 
these were successively conducted by 
the late Mary M. Atwater, Jack 
Lenor Larsen. Kay Geary and, last 
year, Trude Guermonprez. 

This application and training be- 
gan to bring results soon after the 
weavers began to visit Chappell 
House intent on finding some item, 
some detail—perhaps a potshard or 
Indian basket—which might serve 
as motif for a piece of practical weav- 
ing. Of course, not all Guild mem- 
bers completed their self-appointed 
tasks. A few turned to the more pro- 
Saic pursuit of weaving that long 
promised stole for grandma or the 
blanket for Mary’s new baby. A few 
projects, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons, remained nearly, but not quite, 
completed on their looms. 

Yet, when, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Robert Witherell, the ex- 
hibit opened with a reception on the 
evening of January 15, 1959, 37 
items were on display. Carefully 
shown under the direction of Mr. 
Conn—the woven articles contrasted 
with their native artifact prototype— 
the exhibit was advantageously dis- 
tributed throughout three museum 
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rooms. Inspiration apparently had 
been plentiful and utility not forgot- 
ten. Details from Indian pottery— 
Acoma, Cherokee, Hopi, Pueblo and 
San Juan—had been found most ac- 
ceptable. These found translation in- 
to rugs, place mats, a wall hanging, 
scarfs, a pillow and, by chiné pro- 
cess, into the border pattern of a 
skirt. Next most productive was the 
contemplation of Indian basketry. 
Motifs from them were adapted in 
three rugs, place mats, a lap robe, tote 
bag and an apron. Indian jewelry and 
beadwork, too, found disciples, re- 
sulting in a rug, cocktail napkins and, 
from a single strand of Navajo 
jewelry, a large wall hanging, the de- 
sign of which its creator described as 
“symbolic of the repetition of forms ; 
the words in their songs and myths, 
and the pleasure given by regular 
repetition in the stringing of beads.”’ 














Wall hanging by Iva Carter with 
design from Acoma pottery. Warp 
and weft of natural wool; design in 
shades of rose and gray, Soumak 
technique. 


Some members, though naturally 
not necessarily more original, went 
further afield. The Nez Perce In- 
dians, who at one time seem to have 
entertained a predilection toward wal- 
lets for their wampum, got the nod to 
find their designs readily adapted 
in a skirt as well as for a set of place 
mats. A fuzzy headed native mask 
and some textile fragments from the 
srazilian jungle also inspired a rug. 
A Cheyenne war shield was peaceful- 
ly plowshared into a telephone book 
cover. The custom of Delaware In- 
dian maidens of weaving silver coins 
into their blouses [perhaps for mad 
money] found response in a hand- 
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bag, but, perhaps in deference to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, pennies 
[and those not even Indian heads] 
had to suffice. Another bag had its 
prototype in the diamond detail from 
a Navajo rug; while a detail from a 
saddle blanket, long empty of its 
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warrior rider, looked challengingly 
down on a similarly acquired inspira- 
tion in a rug. A brilliantly colored 
canoe paddle from the venturesome, 
sea-going Haida Indians was trans- 
lated into an equally bright-hued 
wall-hanging, supported by rods 








Slit tapestry wall hanging by Rich- 
ard Ball with design from a Haida 
Indian canoe paddle. Warp lmen; 
weft, cotton and rayon in black, tan- 
gerine, green and wood tones. End 
rods of carved wood copying paddle 
handle. 


copied from the paddle’s handle. Lest 
the Jicarilla Apaches feel slighted, a 
thoughtful spirit selected one of the 
colorful shirts as theme for her rug; 
while a scrap fragment of Peruvian 
textile found, if not duplication, at 
least rejuvenation in a knitting bag. 

The exhibit has come down. The 
Guild feels its undertaking was emi- 
nently worthwhile. Many of the ar- 
ticles, along with other weaving 
created by Guild members, may still 
be seen among the 1500 art items— 
paintings, etchings, sculptures, ce- 
ramics, jewelry, etc——in Denver's 
Living Art Center’s Own Your Own 
sales exhibition, an annual art sale, 
in which this year the Weavers Guild 
is taking a more prominent role than 
ever before. Soon the 9-month ac- 
tive span of the Guild’s year will end 
with its annual luncheon and election 
of officers. It has been a good year, 
this year of Denver’s centennial. 
When the bi-centennial rushes to the 
Rockies it is hoped there will still be 
a Rocky Mountain Weavers Guild; 
a larger, stronger Guild. It might 
even have its own building. After all, 
it is duly registered as incorporated 
by the Office of the Secretary of 
State. 


From Scraps to Wall Hangings 


After a time most handweavers 
find themselves with a medley of 
pieces of cloth on hand such as left- 
over ends of warps and scraps from 
cutting out patterns as well as a va- 
riety of ends of yarns. These scraps 
can be made into a variety of small 
articles coin purses, book- 
marks and many others. For the more 
venturesome the scrap heap of hand- 
woven swatches and yarns may be 
utilized in a more exciting way— 
making wall hangings or tapestries. 

At Happy Acres, this delightful 
accumulation of odds and ends is de- 
posited in two baskets, one for mate- 


such as 
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rials and one for yarns. After several 
months, when suspense and curiosity 
have almost reached the breaking 
point, the entire motley supply is 
dumped out on the floor and the fun 
begins. 

Start with the materials 
themselves or with some preconceived 
design prepared in a full scale draw- 
ing on wrapping paper (this design 
probably will change it has _ been 
found, in the final making-up pro- 
cess). We use handwoven pieces for 
backgrounds, upon which to embroid- 
er or applique designs. These back- 
grounds should be quiet enough to 


either 


permit you to talk out loud with the 
pieces and threads applied to them, 
without getting the effect of a tea- 
room with everyone talking at one 
time. Also, the emphasis here will be 
largely upon texture, something in- 
teresting, contrasting and _ simple. 
Jute, ramie, and wool fibers are happy 
weft The most versatile 
threading we found to be the standard 
twill, with a skeleton tie-up on a ris- 


choices. 


ing shed loom. Lift single harnesses 
alternately (1 & 3 or 2 & 4) and bind 
with a fine tabby in between. This 
brings all the weft shots on the top- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Jackie von 
By DORIS CLEMENT 


Jackie von Ladau, student, teacher 
of color, and designer for the fashion 
field, has an interest in textiles that 
comes to her by logical inheritance. 
Her great-grandfather, Daloz, was a 
partner of Jacquard, in Lyons, France. 
When the new loom that Jacquard in- 
vented was built, the workers staged 
riots because they visioned their only 
livelihood slipping away from them. 
The situation for a while was so tense 
that Jacquard had to hid in the Daioz 
attic until things calmed down. Mem- 
bers of her family still have in their 
possession some of the first pieces of 
textiles to come off that first loom and 
an aunt treasures the steel engraved 
name plate signed by the inventor. 

Mrs. von Ladau, always versatile, 
has been involved in arts and crafts 
from an early age. She began with 
the illustration of children’s books, 
then moved successively into commer- 
cial art and fashion design. As time 
went on, she became more interested 
in three-dimensional art which led her 
into the field of dress design and later 
into becoming a consultant to manu- 
facturers of women’s clothing. Her 
first and primary love was color. Cur- 
rent theories about it were coming 
and going but all of them seemed only 
to frustrate her creative instincts. She 
found an outlet by starting a collection 
of books on peasant and folk arts. She 
felt that our clothes-world lacked the 
beauty of uninhibited color and be- 
comingness to all ages. Then she heard 
Dorothy Liebes lecture and show 
some of her textiles and said, “This is 
IT!” 

She then apprenticed herself to a 
weaver in order to learn the craft by 
doing it but was shortly told that she 
was innately not mechanical and 
would never become a weaver. That 
made her stick her jaw out and resolve 
that she would prove somebody wrong 
or else! She approached Kate Van 
Cleve and announced that she wanted 
some lessons in 2-harness weaving. 
She had planned to spend only one 
summer at it. The up-shot was 
that she stayed to finish Miss 
Van Cleve’s complete course and 
receive a certificate. She did an 
additional year’s work on 8-har- 
ness weaving with Miss Van Cleve 
and later took a course in 8-harness 
weave analysis with Mrs. Grace Reed. 
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Ladau — Versatile Weaver 


In school, she had had a great dis- 
like for all mathematics except geome- 
try, but now she enjoys working out 
mathematical sequences as a basis for 
her designs in weaving. She believes 
in working with limitations as a stim- 
ulus of design. She loves nature, al- 
ways carrying with her a jeweler’s 
loupe for the close scrutiny of pebbles, 
bits of moss, seaweed, flowers, and 
other forms of plant life. She 
thoroughly believes in weaving as an 
exciting medium for capturing the 
essence of nature. She is also inter- 
ested in contemporary architecture 
and man-made forms, such as grain 
elevators, shadow patterns of steel 
construction, and Frank Lloyd 
Wright's fusing of nature and con- 
struction. She violently dislikes colors 
used unsympathetically or unrelated 
to their function. In other words, pink 
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and power do not go together, in her 
opinion. 

When asked, “How do you find 
time to weave so much?” her answer 
was simply “not to do the things | 
ought to do.” Her philosophy is brief- 
ly this: ““The whole process of weav- 
ing is satisfying, orderly, structurally 
and aesthetically sound. Horizons con- 
stantly open up, carrying me on to the 
next warp, the next and the next. One 
can never become tired or bored. The 
next shot may be IT. As soon as that 
one is in, it is the next. It is a way of 
life—a way to build constructively.” 

In the six years since she began 
to weave she has had many interesting 
commissions, largely architectural. 
For the new Congregational Church 
in Stoughton, Massachusetts she re- 
cently completed the hanging. illus- 
trated here which serves as a dossal, 
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a reredos and an organ screen. It is 
18 feet by 20 feet with a design in 
rectangles and squares, woven of 
fibreglas roving, Saran, nylon and 
gold Lurex in gold, brown and natu- 
ral tones. The weave is 8-harness 
bronson. The cross, which Mrs. von 
Ladau helped to design, is of walnut 
faced with mica. 

Her large panels have attracted 
much attention in exhibitions. Often 
referred to as damask, these are ac- 
tually 8-harness two-faced twills, not 
10-harness pure damask. One, en- 
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titled Rock Blocks, shown first at the 
Amherst seminar, was reproduced in 
the Fall 1955 issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. She recently completed a 
1959 version of this design, done in a 
triple weave, which she calls Bas 
Relief. 

She recently has been weaving 
draperies, upholsteries and wall hang- 
ings to use in a home with the scheme 
of interior design built around Tibetan 
paintings collected by the owner. She 
finds fiberglas roving an excellent 
yarn to use for panels for shoshis, 
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Reading down. ‘Drafts, Thousand 
Flowers design, rug in No. 1 and 
huck threading for brown and natural 
mat, in No, 2, 
which she has woven in huck in white, 
amber and black. 

She has developed many unusual 
designs for place mats. A set was re- 
cently purchased by a couple from 
Trinidad, British West Indies, for 
use in their new home in contemporary 
design. The same pattern also pleased 
an artist and his wife who live in a 
Paris apartment. She also weaves ap- 
parel fabrics. 

Recently she discovered that she 
could get mica in a form which can be 
used in screens and blinds like bam- 
boo, reeds and wood strips. Mica is 
molded, after being ground and mixed 
with a binding substance, to use for 
parts of jet engines because it has the 
highest melting point of any mineral. 
The drop out pieces can be used in 
veaving. One advantage is that the 
mica strips reflect light beautifully. 

The following descriptions are for 
textiles in Photograph No. 1. 

Crackle weave was employed for the 
fabric on the chair. It was threaded 
in a 12-dent reed, 24 to the inch, using 
dark green 10/2 cotton warp. The 
tabby weft is a dark green novelty ray- 
on and pattern areas are of shaded 
wool yarns ranging from chartreuse 
through lime to yellow, each block 
starting and ending with '%4-inch each 
of black and red. 

The wall hanging at right was de- 
signed for an architect’s office. The 
threading was twill, spaced at random. 
The warp is of varying weights of 
white linen, jute on danglers which 
help to hold the wood strips, and 
ombre linen, yellow to white, for the 
center area. Mica strips woven in the 
center make a vertical stripe which 
reflects the light. Different woods, in- 
cluding driftwood and mahogany, all 
sand-papered and polished, are used in 
the weft with white linen and gold 

No. 2. Above. Brown and natural 
mat. Below. Thousand Flowers de- 
sign. Described in text. 
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metallic. A second shuttle was used 
to lay in extra rows around the mica. 
(Danglers are weighted spools hang- 
ing free over the back beam, used in- 
stead of a second warp beam. This 
gives a tension of these threads inde- 
pendent of the overall warp.) 


For the rug, seine cord is used for 
warp, set one to a dent in a 6-dent 
reed. The weft is of rags, white, reds 
and reddish purples. 


The curtains in the background 
were threaded and space sleyed in a 
12-dent reed to huck as given on page 
20 of Four-Harness Huck by Evelyn 
Neher. The warp alternated white 
and cocoa brown, each 20/2 cotton, 
and metallic. The weft was cotton 
frill and rayon boucle in brown and 
white. To give a checkerboard effect, 
one panel was woven 15” brown, 15” 
white, 15” brown and a second 15” 
white, 15” brown, 15” white. Ten 
panels were woven, each 32 inches 
wide finished to 30 inches, the width 
of one check. When hung in folds, 
each panel measured 15 inches. 


Mrs. Von Ladau always allows for 
additional warp when planning a 
specific project. For the brown and 
natural mat (top of Photograph 2) 
she used the same huck threading as 
for the checkerboard curtains. The 
distortion of the huck is the result of 
the removal of two units twice, plus 
the removal of the center thread in 
both pattern groups. The warp is fine 
Saran used double, although 20/2 
cotton would be suitable, sleyed in a 
12-dent reed. For the bamboo weft 
treadling was 1-3 and 2-4, and for 
the single ply jute used between each 
bamboo shot the treadling was 2-3. 
One end of the matchstick bamboo is 
dyed and the dyed and natural ends 
are alternated in the weaving. 


She developed this method of dye- 
ing matchstick bamboo because certain 
tones of blue to match her set of 
Copenhagen china were not then avail- 
able in yarns. Later she started ex- 
perimenting with different colors such 
as greens, browns, and purple-greens 
that gave the natural effect of grasses, 
yet gave sturdiness and no breakage. 
She next tried wood tones by dyeing 
with Sapolin stain. This comes in all 
wood finishes and has a waxed ap- 
pearance. One day the lengths of 
bamboo wouldn't fit the dye pot so 
she dyed them as far as they would go 
and left the other ends natural. This 
mat is the result of this situation. 
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Textile designed and woven by Mrs. von Ladau for the new Congrega- 


tional Church in Stoughton, Massachusetts. 


For the Thousand Flowers design 
a 15-dent reed was used, sleyed one 
to a dent, one light tan, one dark 
brown and one gold, all unmercerized 
cotton of same weight, for the width 
of the warp. Weft pattern blocks were 
of shaded bamboo, charcoal to natural. 
They were laid in with light and dark 
ends- alternating—one dark block on 
the left of the panel and the next dark 
block on the right side. Black cotton 
slub was used for tabby. 

Small overshot patterns can be used 
to dramatize the third dimension with 
single harnesses and the usual tabby, 
for instance pattern treadles 1-2 and 
treadle 1 or treadle 2. This increases 
the number of pattern shots to 12: that 
is, 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1; 1, 2, 3, 4; 1-2-3, 
2-3-4, 3-4-1, 4-1-2. The bamboo per- 
mits far longer overshots because it 
holds the web firm. 

Mrs. von Ladau inaugurated the 
weaving program last fall at the new 
Craft Center in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. The weaving classes run on 


the same schedule as the other classes 
taught at the Craft Center 
hour class period each week for eight 
weeks. Students may re-register at 
the end of each eight weeks for the 
next session of classes. 

Instruction consists of lecture, dem- 
onstration and practice work each 
period. Students also work at home 
on problems. In this way, they are 
able to accomplish more during the 
eight weeks than they would if they 
worked only in the classroom. Fold- 
ing looms are available at the Craft 
Center for students to rent for use at 
home. The program is in operation 
year round. It will be kept flexible 
enough to meet the needs and demands 
of this community. 

Students in the Worcester Museum 
School of Art now are enrolled at the 
center for certain hours of pure de- 
sign followed by an equal number of 
hours of work in each craft room, in- 
cluding weaving. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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New Zealand Spinners 


In these days of nylon and other 
synthetic fibers, handcrafts such as 
spinning and knitting would die out if 
it were not for groups of people who 
make every effort to keep such work 
alive. In New Zealand there is a club 
known as The Jolly Spinners which 
has been making homespun wool for 
clothes for 20 years. 

The leader has been a cripple from 
early infancy, but nothing daunts Miss 
Aileen Stace; setbacks act as a chal- 
lenge to her amazing ingenuity and or- 
ganizing ability. When, in 1940, sup- 
plies of wool ran out for her war serv- 
ice group she calmly said “We'll make 
our own.” 

Aileen and her sister, Mrs. L. 
Girdlestone, learnt to spin and then 
taught other women. They had spin- 
ning wheels made and as fast as volun- 
teers learnt they were put to work. 
Twice a week the enthusiastic mem- 
bers met all day in Mrs. Girdlestone’s 
drawingroom and made the wool, 
which was then knitted into seaboot 
stockings, pullovers, mitts and bala- 
clavas for the Royal Navy and 
Merchant Services. 

A great deal of work was entailed 
in the preparation of the wool. The 
fleeces had to be pulled apart, lock 
by lock, and sorted, a filthy job, and 
packed ready in boxes for the carders 
to prepare for the spinners. A sack- 
ing cover had to be spread over the 
carpet to protect it from the dirty 
wool ; about 20 wheels had to be dove- 
tailed into the centre of the room leav- 
ing sufficient space for the other 
workers; aprons, carders, wool and 
knitting needles had to be placed at 
strategic points for the women to get 
at easily and quickly; morning and 
afternoon teas had to be served and 
the constantly ringing telephone to be 
answered. Everything had to be ready 
by 8 o’clock as some workers arrived 
then. 

They came from all directions. 
Time and distance were no stumbling 
block for these people keen to get on 
with the fascinating job of spinning, 
and the essential task of providing 
comforts for the servicemen. The 
women numbered over 40, coming and 
going all day as many had their own 
households to cater for, but Mrs. 
Girdlestone and Miss Stace remained 
on duty all day. The wool was carded 
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Above. Mrs. Robinson displays 
Sir Edmund Hillary's batwing jer- 
sey. Jerseys on wall ready to send 
to an orphanage. 

Below. Miss Aileen Stace, main- 
spring of the spinners’ club. She can 
spin wool as fine as a spider's web. 


by one group, spun and plied by 
another and the knitting was done 
both at the house and at home by those 
who could not come. 


The wool was spun very thickly for 
the garments required by the seamen ; 
nothing was taken from it except the 
dirt and prickles. Careful washing 
made it soft, durable, almost water- 
proof and very warm for the men serv- 
ing in the rigours of the North Sea 
climate. The club adopted a destroyer, 
H.M.S. Onslow, and supplied the 
crew with seaboot stockings, pull- 


overs, gloves, balaclavas and rugs. 


They are proud of the fact that their 
ship led the fleet that broke the block- 
ade through to Russia, and that the 
Captain and second-in-command were 
awarded the V.C. and D.S.O. On the 
wall of the club room is a photograph 
of H.M.S. Onslow sheltering in an 
icebound fiord in Norway. 

In addition to the services any extra 
call was met by the spinners. Garments 
were sent to almost every war zone 
where they were of use. Through a 
French nurse a large parcel was sent 
to help the Underground in France; 
another was sent to Greece ; some even 
reached Germany. A special parcel of 
children’s clothing was sent to 
England consisting of matching sets 
of jerseys, skirts or shorts, gloves, 
caps and scarves, while in the pocket 
of each was a small toy and a New 
Zealand threepenny piece for luck. 
After a terrible mining disaster in 
Wales a large bundle of special cloth- 
ing was sent there. 

To raise the money to buy both 
wheels and wool the members of the 
group did all sorts of other paid work, 
like working in the fields picking 
crops, or factory work like pickling 
onions for the navy. All pay went to 
the leader; not one woman claimed 
her money all through the war years. 
In addition every member paid in 3d. 
each time she came to the club. What 
with this and donations from inter- 
ested people a fund was built up to 
meet the bare expenses. Then the 
Government made a grant and wool 
was procurable from the stores. As 
sheep farmers began to hear of the 
work they sent in black fleeces which 
were of little value to them and of 
great use to the club. If anyone re- 
ceived a gift of a fleece it was prompt- 
ly given to the spinners. Neither wool 
nor garments have ever been sold 
from the club; the spinners work for 
the love of it and all the things are 
given free. 

Through the war these two days a 
week were a great boon to the women. 
A strong bond of friendship sprang up 
between the widely diversified types 
and many women were helped through 
their darkest hour by the sympathy of 
their fellow spinners. No one willing- 
ly missed spinning days. Those who 
felt forlorn would hurry to the club- 
room remarking “I felt wretched this 
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morning, life didn’t seem worth liv- 
ing. Now I’m happy again.” Their 


staunch faith and determination to 
carry on no matter what happened 
helped tremendously during those 
never-to-be-forgotten days when 
everything was wrong with the war. 

Now, barely a decade later, much 
the same thing is happening again. 
Then it was mostly husbands who 
were at the war, now our sons are 
ir. danger of being involved, and once 
again the Spinning Club gathers to- 
gether and helps to allay that nagging 
anxiety. 

Many nationalities have passed 
through the club; Australians, Ameri- 
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Spinners at work. At back is Mrs. Rake, American from Arizona, an- 
other American on left. Standing, Mrs. Girdlestone. 





Eastbourne Jolly Spinners—American, 


Scotch, English and New Zealanders. 
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cans, Dutch, English, French, Scotch, 
South Africans, Rhodesians and New 
Zealanders stayed for a few weeks or 
years and then passed on elsewhere. 
Age was no barrier; the oldest mem- 
ber was nearly 90 and the younger 
omnes during holidays from five to 
fifteen. Men joined the group and the 
indefatigable Aileen held classes for 
them on different days or evenings as 
they were too shy or too busy to work 
on the same days with the women. One 
of the star male pupils was a retired 
Polish army officer; others included 
a dentist, teachers, mountaineers, 
trampers and farmers. 

Occasionally the club was requested 
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Australian, French, Dutch, 





to give demonstrations, which it glad- 
ly did. One time a scene was set in a 
shop window and spinners took turns 
to sit and spin in public for a week; 
several have been given in conjunction 
with arts and crafts displays and at 
agricultural shows, while on club days 
anyone is welcome to come and see 
the work in progress. After these dem- 
onstrations, or a newspaper report, 
gifts would be received from inter- 
ested spectators and in this way quite 
a museum of work has been collected 
including some valuable and ancient 
spinning wheels. One is Swiss made 
in 1862; another from the 
Orkney Isles made also in 1862; sev- 
eral are heirlooms, which had been 
brought out by pioneering ancestors ; 
another was made by an engineer. It 
resembles an upstanding bacon cutter 
and is very plainly constructed, but 
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the balance is so accurate it spins per- 
fectly and requires practically no ef- 
fort to turn the wheel. 

After the war the women did not 
want to give up their work which had 
become an integral part of their lives. 
Personnel changed, but there was still 
a core of original members who 
wished to carry on. New people were 
coming on all the time, and, apart 
from the desire to be doing something 
for somebody else, there was always 
the fascination of the ancient art, and 
the absorbing variety of wools to be 
made from the natural 
black, brown, fawn and grey fleeces. 
A member suggested adopting a Scot- 
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tish orphanage near Edinburgh. This 
is a home for boys who have lost one 
or both of their parents. It is a poor 
one and the authorities are often hard 
put to it to keep the lads adequately 
clothed in the Scottish 
winters. After a brief recess the club 
decided to carry on with this work. 
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By this time the club needed a new 
home. After seven long years Mrs. 
Girdlestone naturally her 
drawingroom restored to its former 
status, so the fate of the spinners hung 
in the balance. But they reckoned 
without the resourcefulness of their 
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leader. Funds had been slowly ac- 
cumulating above the expenses of the 
club. Miss Stace sold some of her own 
property, obtained permission to use 
some of the funds and somehow raised 
enough money—she can charm gen- 
erosity out of the hardest of skinflints 
—and had a top floor added to the tiny 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Correct Sewing Methods in Tailoring 


There are no short cuts in cus- 
tom tailoring. It is a meticulous craft, 
requiring correct sewing methods 
and strict adherence to the step-by- 
step process of assembling the pieces 
of a garment. These are as important 
in achieving the custom-tailored look 
as judicious choice of fibers and 
materials and proper fitting and cut- 
ting, outlined by Irma Hazard of the 
HazMore School of Dress, San Fran- 
cisco, in preceding issues. Before do- 
ing any sewing on the garment, she 
advises that the handweaver who 
wishes to make up his own textiles 
carefully study directions accom- 
panying patterns. To this advice she 
adds a number of helpful instructions, 
particularly correct sewing methods, 
that should be followed to avoid the 
home-made look. 

Never hurry, she admonishes. 
Spend as much time as is necessary, 
even if it requires a considerable 
time. In the end, the results will jus- 
tify the patient effort expended and 
the garment can be worn with pride. 
Operating the Sewing Machine 

One of the first concerns should 
be to see that the sewing machine is 
functioning properly. Try it out on 
a scrap of the fabric that is to be 
used. It should feed easily and never 
be necessary to pull the material to 
make it feed. To do so will cause 
stretching at the seams. 

A properly adjusted machine sews 
straight. When seams are crooked it 
is the fault of the operator. She sug- 
gests sticking a strip of colored 
Scotch tape parallel to the right side 
of the foot to serve as a seam guide. 
The distance from foot to tape 
should be equal to the width of the 
seam allowance. 

When sewing, the left hand should 
lie flat on the fabric along side the 
machine plate, easing the material 
foreward so that its weight will not 
pull against the needle. The right 
hand lies in front of the needle and 
is used to control the sewing, such 
as when stitching along a curve, etc. 

It is very important to understand 
the action of the machine and how it 
affects fabrics. The teeth of the feed 
act to ease the bottom layer of mate- 
rial away from the operator while 
the presser foot stretches the top 
layer toward the operator. These op- 
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posing actions are enough to affect 
the hang of a garment in any mate- 
rial but particularly those made of 
wool, because of its elasticity. There 
are certain procedures to follow in 
overcoming this action. There are 
also times when, if properly used, 
it can serve a specific purpose. 

1. When stitching the side seams 
of a garment in any material, stitch 
down one side, swing the garment 
around and stitch up the other side. 
Do not turn the garment over. The 
foreward stretch caused by the press- 
er foot down one side is offset by the 
same action going up the other side 
of the same piece, keeping the grain 
of the material straight. 

2. Always sew all darts in one di- 
rection. It isn’t so important wheth- 
er stitching begins at the tip or wide 
end of a dart, as long as all darts in 
a garment are sewed the same way. 
This keeps a uniform appearance 
throughout. If back-stitching is used 
to end a dart, be sure to sew in the 
same stitch, When making a skirt, 
sew the center seam before seaming 
the darts. This insures getting the 
darts symetrical on either side of the 
seam. 

3. When sewing two pieces of 
wool together, ease the top piece to- 
ward the presser foot just enough to 
compensate for the stretching caused 
by its foreward push. The tips of the 
fingers of the right hand may be 
used, or the end of a pair of small, 
blunt-end scissors, such as tailors 
keep handy during sewing. 

4. When sewing facings of other 
materials to wool, always keep the 
wool underneath and the facing on 
top. The action of the presser foot 
causes the top piece to become tighter 
so that the facing will stay under in 
the finished garment. 

Tailoring a garment is not mere- 
ly a matter of sewing the pieces to- 
gether. It also requires shaping and, 
as Miss Hazard points out time and 
again, wool is ideally suited to shap- 
ing because of its elasticity. It is why 
she prefers this fiber, above all oth- 
ers for a tailored garment. The fact 
that it can be eased or shrunk makes 
it possible to give a third dimension 
to the fabric. There are certain steps 
in the tailoring process where this is 
especially important. 


1. When stitching the skirt to the 
belt, it is possible to shape the skirt, 
somewhat, to conform to figure de- 
viations. With the skirt underneath 
and the belt on top, during stitching, 
the skirt is pulled slightly for a figure 
that hollows in and is gently eased 
for a figure that bulges. 

2. When stitching collars and 
lapels, keep the facings up so that the 
tightening of the material caused by 
the action of the presser foot will be 
on the sides that are underneath in 
the finished garment, causing them 
to stay under. 

3. When stitching a curved seam, 
such as a princess line, the material 
‘hould be pulled and the edges clip- 
ped at a diagonal during the stitch- 
ing. This is necessary to make the 
curve fit. Cutting the seam allow- 
ance at a diagonal prevents tearing. 
This operation should be done slow- 
ly and carefully, making sure that 
the stitching is always kept parallel 
to the edge. 

4. When stitching a two-piece 
sleeve, the material is stretched be- 
tween notches at the inseam and 
eased at the outseam. 

Detailed directions for making 
this type of sleeve and collars and 
lapels will be covered in a later issue. 

A very useful stitch to know is the 
easing stitch. It is a gathering stitch 
done on the machine for such uses 
as along that edge of a bias strip 
which will be eased in as it is turned 
under a curved edge of a garment. It 
is done by pressing the fore finger 
against the back of the presser foot, 
at the bottom. This causes the ma- 
chine to choke and the fabric to gath- 
er during the stitching. With a White 
sewing machine it is necessary to use 
the end of a pair of scissors, rather 
than the finger, when pressing 
against the presser foot. 

Miss Hazard urges that the home 
sewer learn to measure matching 
seams, such as shoulder seams, un- 
derarm, darts and gussets, against 
each other to keep the garment uni- 
form. 

With so much control needed in 
stitching a garment together, it is 
easy to understand why Miss Hazard 
does not favor basting, except in 
specific instances which will be cov- 
ered as we come to them. 
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At this point it would be well to 
become familiar with more tailoring 
terms. 

Face of cloth—out or right side 

Wrong of cloth—wrong or under- 
side. 

Right of garment—pertaining to 
right side of body 

Left of garment—pertaining to 
left side of body 

By avoiding the word right in 
referring to the face side of a fabric, 
it prevents confusing it with the right 
side of the garment. 


Making Bound Buttonholes 

If the garment is to be buttoned, 
Miss Hazard recommends bound 
buttonholes. These are made first, 
before the garment is assembled. 

The first step is to fit the inner 
facing to the wrong side of the gar- 
ment front, for, she points out, a 
bound buttonhole should never be 
made without reinforcement. Either 
Hymo or wigan may be used. For a 
garment that has a separate piece for 
the outer facing, the inner facing is 
stitched to the garment front along 
the front edge. Be sure to keep the 
facing on top during the stitching. 

For a garment with a fold-back 
facing (see Fig. 1) the inner facing 
should be fitted to the garment, not 
to the fold-back. Tailor’s linen tape 
should be stitched to the front edge 
of the facing, for reinforcement, and 
felled by hand to the garment. The 
edge that is felled should follow the 
line of the fold. 

The next step is to know the size 
of buttons to be used, which is her 
reason for recommending that. they 
be bought before sewing begins. 
Then it is necessary to determine 
where to put the buttonholes. She 
gives the following recipe for deter- 
mining the distance the buttonholes 
should be placed from the edge of 
the garment. 

1. Determine center front—most 
patterns indicate this. 

2. Go just a speck beyond center 
front, toward the edge of the gar- 
ment, so shank of button is centered 
at center front. 

3. From this point, measure ¥2 the 
diameter of the button. 

4. Add % to % inch, for exten- 
sion. 

5. Add another % inch if the edge 
is to be seamed, but not if the facing 
is a fold-back. 

6. Total this to get distance from 
edge for buttonhole. (Fig. 2) 
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FIG.3 


It is also necessary to determine 
that the buttonholes will not go be- 
yond the overlap of the two front 
pieces, so that the blouse under- 
neath shows through. 

On the face side of the garment, 
make a Jadder with tailor’s chalk, the 
vertical lines indicating the outside 
edges of the buttonholes and the 
crosslines where each button is to be 
placed. (Fig. 3) If a cloth button is 
to be used, the buttonhole should be 





4g inch longer than the width of the 
button, a shade less for a bone but- 
ton. With some fancy buttons that 
are unusually thick, it is well to make 
a sample buttonhole first. 

To make a binding for the button- 
holes, cut a strip lengthwise of the 
cloth, long enough to bind the re 
quired number of buttonholes and % 
to 1 inch wide, even a trifle wider. It 
is preferable to make one long strip 
rather than to use several short 
scraps because it is much easier to 
keep the binding uniform. With the 
face side out, make a tuck the length 
of the strip, having one edge wider. 
The depth of the tuck should be about 
¥g inch, but this varies slightly with 
the type of material; narrower for 
gabardine and wider for loosely 
woven wools, such as most hand- 
wovens. After the tuck is stitched, 
trim the narrower edge down to a 
scanty % inch. (Fig. 4) 

With the face side of the garment 
up, place the tuck along the button- 
hole line so that the scanty 4% inch 
seam allowance is at the bottom and 
the wide seam allowance is at the 
top. Stitch on top of the tuck seam. 
Cut off, leaving % inch seam al- 
lowance, or more, at each end. Stitch 
the other side the same way, so that 
the edges of the two scanty % inch 
seam allowances touch. The two 
seams should be so close together that 
the space between them is less than 
the width of the two tucks. Both 


Fig. 1. Before making buttonholes 
on a garment with a fold-back outer 
facing (1), inner facing (2) should 
be fitted to the wrong side of the 
garment, not to the fold-back. Tail- 
or’s linen tape (3) is machine 
stitched to the mner facing and hand 
felled to the garment along the fold 
line. 

Fig. 2. To determine distance from 
edge for buttonholes, measure from 
center front (1) and total: allowance 
for centering shank of button (2); 
half diameter of button (3); allow- 
ance for extension (4); extra al- 
lowance if outer facing is seamed 
(5). 

Fig. 3. Ladder of tailor’s chalk on 
face side of garment to indicate lo- 
cation of buttonholes. Vertical near- 
est edge of garment coincides with 
point 4 for garment with fold-back 
facing and point 5 for garment with 
seamed outer facing in Fig. 2. 
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seams should end exactly on the ver- 
tical parallel chalk lines that form 
the uprights of the ladder. This is 
important or otherwise the button- 
holes will have uneven ends. 

To cut open, turn to wrong side 
and start in the center and cut to- 
ward the ends in both directions. Roll 
the scissors outward toward the 
seams to form large ears, or tri- 
angles, at each end. Cut right up 
to the ends of the stitching so 
that the point of the triangle starts 
midway betwen the two seams 
and the base lies between the ends 
of the stitching. (Fig. 5) Push tucks 
through the opening. 

Fasten by stitching the ears to the 
tucks in a ¢ shape, starting at the 
corner of one tuck and stitching in a 
curved line up close to the button- 
hole and then out to the corner of 
the other tuck. Stitch the back first 
(end away from front edge of gar- 
ment) and the front last, pulling 
firmly before making the final stitch- 
ing. (Fig. 6) Press. 


Reinforcing a Gusset 

Many coats, suits and dresses 
without a set-in sleeve require a 
gusset under the arm to permit free- 
dom of movement. A gusset usually 
demands a 3 or 4-inch slash into the 
material. Often this slash will fray 
out before the gusset can be sewed 
in or, the gusset will tear out after 
a few wearings, unless proper proce- 
dure is followed. 

Special care is needed when sew- 
ing in gussets or similar operations, 
such as inserting godets or making 
scallops, where the fabric must be 
clipped up to the stitching. This is 
especially true of handwoven textiles. 
In some fabrics, a small stitch with 
the sewing machine at the point to 
which the cut is made is enough to 
reinforce it. If the material is loose 
and spongy, a small piece of taffeta 
or organdy should be used for re- 
inforcement. These materials are best 
because they are thin enough not to 
add bulk to the seams and also be- 
cause they do not crawl during stitch- 
‘ng. The material should be cut on 
the bias and measure about 1 x 2 
inches. It is laid on the face side of 
the garment, at right angles to the 
place where the slash is to be made 
and so that the end of the slash will 
come to the center of the reinforc- 
ing piece. Then, using a small stitch 
on the machine, stitch along the seam- 
line, taking care not to make the 
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FIG:7 
point too sharp, or it will be impos- 
sible to cut to the point. Then cut 
slash between stitching and up to the 
stitching at the point. (Fig. 7) 

The gusset is usually on the bias. 
If the material is quite loose, it 
should be lined with a piece of taf- 
feta, cut on the bias before sewing in- 
to the garment. With the gusset 
down on the feed of the machine and 
the garment on top, stitch the two to- 
gether, pulling the bias reinforcement 
to the wrong side during the stitch- 





ing. The procedure for reinforcing 
godets, pointed necklines and_ scal- 
lops is the same. 


Making Scallops 

When making scallops, it is best 
to make a template out of a good 
quality of smooth cardboard. The 
point where two scallops meet should 
not be too sharp, or, as with the 
gusset, it is impossible to clip to the 
stitching. Do not cut scallops before 
stitching. 

If the scallops are to be faced, 
draw them on the facing, not on the 
garment. Reinforce the points with 
stitching, bias or both, as described 
above and stitch along the drawing 
with the garment side down. Trim 
seam to ¥% inch, clip between each 
scallop to stitching. When turning 
rightside out, insert the template be- 
tween the two thicknesses and press. 

If the scallops are to be bound 
with a bias strip follow the directions 
below for outside and inside curves. 


Outside Curve. See Fig. 8 

1. Clip seam allowance of bias 

2. Sew that edge to the curve, pull- 
ing the bias slightly ; when point a is 
reached, pin the bias flat on the fabric 
at point b and fold out excess bias 
as shown at c. Sew up to point d; 
backtack; fold point c back over 
point d; backtack again, stitching 
away from point d. 

3. Run easing stitch on the outer 
edge of the bias. (See directions 
above for making easing stitch.) 

4. Notch around curve, clip at 
point a and turn and finish. 


Inside Curve. See Fig. 9 
1. Lay outer edge (1,2 & 3) of 
bias flat on the fabric and pin. 
2. Ease in edge of bias (a, b & c). 
Fold out excess of that edge at point 


Fig. 4. Tuck for bound button- 
holes should be long enough to bind 
al! buttonholes in a garment. Trim 
seam allowance (1) to a scanty ¥% 
inch. Make tuck ¥% inch. 

Fig. 5. Ears should extend from 
center cut to end of stitching (2) on 
chalk lines (3). 

Fig. 6. Ears (1) stitched in c shape 
to tucks. 

Fig. 7. Bias reinforcement and 
stitching applied before slash is made 
for gusset. Care should be taken that 
point of stitching is not too sharp so 
that slash can go up to the stitching 
at the tip. 
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b (as shown). Baste and machine 
stitch with ease down. 

3. Clip the inside curves and notch 
at point b, turn and finish. 


Pressing 

All seams should be pressed im- 
mediately after stitching and before 
joining to another piece. Seams that 
are to lie flat should be pressed open. 
Miss Hazard doesn’t like to cut darts 
open unless they are of extremely 
thick fabric and then only part way. 
Darts should always be pressed over 
a curved shape, she points out, or the 
purpose of the darts—to conform to 
a curve in the figure—will be lost in 
the pressing. 

Where there is danger of marking 
the garment during pressing, she 
recommends using the edge of the 
ironing board. Another device she 
has found helpful is to roll a 
magazine, the size of The Saturday 
Evening Post or Life, very tightly 
and cover with a piece of muslin, 
sewing it firmly in place. This is es- 
pecially good for inserting into a 
sleeve when it is desirable to press 
nothing more than a seam, or when 
pressing large darts. 
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Above. Diagram for outside curve. 


Before launching out on the actual 
sewing of the garment, she believes 
it might be advisable to do a little 
practice sewing first. By gaining 
some skill in easing the top layer 
when stitching two pieces of wool to- 








Below. Inside curve. See page 27. 
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gether; making buttonholes that are 
bound evenly on both sides and 
properly reinforcing and setting in a 
gusset, the home sewer will be better 
prepared to give the garment a cus- 
tom-tailored look. 
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Massachusetts Crafts Show 


Sixty-seven craftsmen represented 
by 131 objects were included in the 
sixth exhibition, Massachusetts 
Crafts Today, shown at the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, April 4-May 3. 
The exhibition was sponsored by the 
35 organizations composing the 
Massachusetts Association of Handi- 
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craft Groups. Most of the work was 
from members of the groups but in- 
dividuals who are residents of the 
state for two months or longer each 
year are eligible. Members of the jury 
were David R. Campbell, president 
of the American Craftsmen’s Coun- 
cil and director of the New Hamp- 
shire League of Arts and Crafts, 


Flossa rug—best single piece in 
show—and pillows by Janet E. 
Bornt. Rug of black and white wool 
and linen and pillows of wool, linen 
and leather, one in beige and brown 
and one in red, orange and purple. 
Room divider by Jackie von Ladau, 
black, purple and gray rayons. 


Prof. Gregory Kepes of the Massa- 
husetts Institute of Technology and 
Bartlett H. Hayes, director of the 
gallery, chairman ex-officio. Work 
was selected on the basis of ingenuity 
and appropriateness of design, with 
consideration of individual refine- 
ment of workmanship. Winners of 
blue and red ribbons in all crafts will 
be invited to submit work to the next 
exhibition without jury. 

In addition to weavers whose work 
is illustrated, the following were rep- 
resented: Mildred L. Burt, Leslie P. 
Cate, Lena M. Church, Emily 
Deibert, Izette F. Hudson, Barbara 
Markey, Ruth E. Pfau, Laura R. 
Ralson, Grace Corbett Reed, George 
P. Rickards, Ann Mary Thimann, 
and Audri Tuverson. 

The purpose of these exhibitions is 
“to encourage originality, and to rec- 
ognize those characteristics in design 
related to current tendencies.” 
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Suggestions for Weavers 
of Liturgical ‘Textiles 


By HELEN C. ORMOND 


Many weavers are now weaving 
liturgical textiles for the first time, 
either because they have been asked 
to make something for their 
churches or have been 


own 
given com- 
missions for other churches. Many 
find themselves facing problems in a 
new field which involve working not 
only with architects and interior de- 
signers, but also with church govern- 
ing groups, building committees and 
prospective donors to churches or 
synagogues. They will wish to study 
recent trends in church architecture 
and to observe the work of craftsmen 
in other fields. 

Hundreds of new churches, chapels 
and synagogues have been built in the 
post-war years and many more are 
under construction. Many present the 
most striking and extreme examples 
of contemporary architecture. In 
February, 1958, thirteen of the four- 
teen awards offered by the Church 
Architectural Guild of America were 
given to churches designed in the con- 
temporary manner. These were pre- 
sented at the annual joint meeting of 
the Guild and the Office of Church 
Construction and Architecture of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Hundreds of older churches are 
undergoing rehabilitation and modern- 
ization. The many radical departures 
from traditional church architecture 
—a relatively sudden development— 
have called for a change in the design 
of liturgical textiles as well as other 
liturgical objects. Recognition of the 
craftsman’s value in the liturgical field 
came largely as a result of some dis- 
satisfaction with the mass-produced 
liturgical offerings. Now working 
with architects and interior designers, 
or independently, weavers, needle- 
workers, ceramists, enamellists, silver- 
smiths and other metal workers, wood 
carvers, sculptors and designers of 
stained glass are directing their imagi- 
nation and skill toward a harmonious 
whole in church design. 

Ecclesiastical weaving is not new 
to certain American weavers and a 
knowledge of their work should be 
valuable both to novices in the field 
and to prospective donors of church 
textiles. More than 30 years ago Ralph 
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Precious mitre woven for the Right Reverend Leo Rudloff, O.S.B., the 
Abbot of Weston Priory, Weston, Vermont, by the Reverend Stephen 
Fronckewicz, O.S.B., the Prior. Summer-and-winter threading with a warp 
of 12/2 cream silk and filler of olive green multiple-ply silk with a linen sup- 
ported gold metallic tabby. Fanons (tabs at back) edged with yellow silk 
fringe. A simple mitre was woven on the same warp with white duppioni 
filler, silver linen-supported tabby and self fringe. Each is 7¥2” at center 
and 4” at sides. The Abbot is a tall man and wished these proportions. Before 
he decided to study for the priesthood, Father Stephen completed his army 
service and had a course of commercial art in St. Louis. His first religious 
work was a large sculptured cross of walnut which was shown at Chicago 
University’s Christocentric Art Festival in 1946. 


Adams Cram asked the Talbots of Paul in Washington, D.C.* Since then 
Philadelphia to weave galloons for a__ the 
wall hanging in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 


Talbots have woven textiles for 
*This Cathedral also is known as 
The National Cathedral. 
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more than a thousand churches from 
Oregon to Maine and have developed 
designs for many different styles of 
architecture. Robert F. Heartz of 
Epping, New Hampshire, has for 
many years woven beautiful brocades 
and other fabrics. Mark Adams, Doris 
McMullen Justema and Trude Guer- 
monprez, among others, are known for 
their liturgical textiles on the West 
Coast. Mrs. Hortense Amram, Evelyn 
Applebaum and Mrs. Belle Quitman 
have woven many Jewish ceremonial 
textiles which have been widely dis- 
played as well as used. Fred Penning- 
ton of Des Moines, Iowa, and Mrs. 
Cornelia Nelson of Omaha, Nebraska, 
have woven many altar linens. 

Craftsmen in the New England 
area have found great stimulus and 
encouragement in the exhibits and lec- 
tures on many phases of liturgical ac- 
tivity presented by the Botolph Group, 
Inc., 134 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. This is one of the 
oases of leadership in the field of con- 
temporary church decoration. Organ- 
ized on a non-profit basis, the group 
has for its purpose providing informa- 
tion on religious art to artists, crafts- 
men, the clergy and others interested 
in the subject. A file of artists and 
craftsmen available for work on reli- 
gious subjects is maintained and vari- 
ous. liturgical objects are offered for 
sale. in its. shop. 

Following upon several noteworthy 
exhibitions of religious art stressing 
the contemporary style, sponsored by 
museums in the last few years, is 
Religious Art of Today, which will 
be circuited to museums by the 
American Federation of Arts through 
November 1959. This was selected 
from a much large exhibition, God 
and Man in Art, also circuited by the 
Federation of Arts. Many pieces for 
this were chosen from the Contempo- 
rary Craft Museum’s large exhibition, 
The Patron Church. The Jewish Mu- 
seum in New York also has been fea- 
turing contemporary ceremonial and 
synagogue art. 

Weavers are fortunate who find 
themselves working with architects, 
according to Barbara Markey of 
Boston who spoke at a recent meeting 
of the New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers at Cooper Union Museum. 
She is one of the best known of the 
younger weavers who are engaged in 
this field. While some weavers may 
have enough experience to work in- 
dependently, she believes that a far 
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Chasuble, designed by the monks of the Benedictine monastery at Toum- 
liline, Morocco. Toumlilene has become a center of intellectual life and a 
recognized social force in the independent country of Morocco. 


more satisfactory result is obtained 
if all the craftsmen work on a coordi- 
nated plan from the beginning with 
the architect and interior designer. 
Moreover, the competent weaver who 
does not consider himself a designer, 
or who has had little experience in 
designing fabrics for specific pur- 
poses, will find great satisfaction in 
developing the architect’s design and 
can in turn give valuable suggestions 
yarns and weaves. Many 
weavers, moreover, are not familiar 
with the. architectural problems that 
arise in connection with textiles which 
must be solved if the textiles are to 
be effective. Textiles used for organ 


as to 


screens, for example, must transmit 
sound. This presents a problem in 
both yarns and weave. 

Miss Markey not only weaves the 
material for her vestments but also 
makes them. She stressed the point 
that vestments should be simple in 
design because a vestment is a gar- 
ment, not a costume. In planning the 
fabric and determining the structure 
of the weave, the filler must be select- 
ed of a weight which will produce 
most effective folds. She has achieved 
her effects both with pattern weaves 
and with asymmetric symbols inlaid 
in an unsupported metallic. She finds 
crackle a most versatile weave and has 
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Chasuble-cope designed by Francois-Xavier Goddard for the Church at 
Ruwe (Katango) Belgian Congo. Made of green silk. 


used it for many vestments. Her sen- 
sitive interpretation of the design for 
the vestments for the Interfaith 
Chapel at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology was achieved by 
skillfully blending tiny flecks of color 
in warp and filler somewhat as Seurat 
used juxtapositioned dots of color in 
his pointilism paintings. A vestment 
in rich purple with threads of gold is 
in the current exhibition of religious 
art mentioned earlier. 

Many European vestments are 
made with designs of applique and 
embroidery on handwoven fabrics. 
Miss Markey believes that satisfactory 
designs can be achieved in the weave 
itself to a greater extent than many 
weavers now believe possible. With 
careful planning patterns can be woven 
into the vestment. Vestment, stole, 
burse and maniple must be woven as 
a unit and all can be woven in one 
length of yardage. She finds endless 
possibilities for threading. 


Summer 1959 


She urges every weaver to deter- 
mine in advance everything possible 
about the vestment or other textile 
and its projected use. She always 
makes a cartoon of the design and pre- 
pares a variety of sample warps for 
the client’s consideration. In deter- 
mining colors it is necessary to work 
with the church. Certain colors belong 
to certain church seasons, all part of 
the church ritual. Wider latitude in 
colors is now permitted but the final 
choice remains with the individual 
church. 

The choice of symbolism in’ both 
liturgical hangings and vestments also 
is a matter of choice for the church, 
often determined by its ritual. The 
trend, however, is to allow more lati- 
tude to the designer-weaver in the 
interpretation of the symbols, in the 
direction of simplicity. 

Every weaver has had the tantaliz- 
ing experience of visualizing a fabric 
in a combination of yarns and colors, 


only to find that the colors are avail- 
able only in a different fiber or wanted 
yarns not available in the chosen 
shade. The wider latitude allowed in 
colors permits the weaver to investi- 
gate the more pleasing color ranges 
now on the market. However, the 
basic color for the particular church 
season must remain the dominant one 
in the design. 

The effect of light on colors must be 
carefully considered—candlelight, dif- 
ferent kinds of artificial light. Many 
modern churches also have daylight 
coming through large areas of clear 
glass ; others have large areas of glass 
squares in plain colors as well as elab- 
orate designs in stained glass. 

Everything used in the interior de- 
sign of the church will affect the 
textiles. For this reason, all samples 
should be tried out in the exact loca- 
tion and under the lighting which 
will be used before proceeding with 
the weaving. 

When a clergyman (or the vestry 
of a church) wishes to have hand- 
weaving done both the flexibilities and 
the limitations of the craft must be 
made clear. The limitations are set by 
the yarns available and the width of 
the loom to be used. The flexibilities 
of a handloom are much greater than 
a power loom. Therefore, experiments 
that would be either prohibitive or 
impossible on a power loom can be 
made on a handloom, testing the great 
variety of yarns available until the de- 
sired design and color are achieved. 
All unfamiliar yarns should be woven 
in samples and finished in order to 
be sure both of shrinkage and of the 
final effect. 

If the client chooses something that 
requires one shuttle and a 4-harness 
loom, then the time involved will be 
very different from the time consumed 
by using several shuttles on a multiple 
harness loom. The weaver must have 
some method of demonstrating the 
difference in cost created by the dif- 
ference in time involved. Weavers in 
discussing projects with clergymen or 
architects should caution them that 
making samples is a very time-con- 
suming process. If a long series of 
samples has to be made then the 
weaver should include this in figuring 
his cost. 

Very useful and sound directions 
tor the making of the conical 
chasubles worn by Armand J. Jacopin 


(Continued on page 53) 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


JULY 


Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands. Gatlinburg, Tenn. Guest 
craftsmen daily, Lili Blumenau, weaver, July 28. July 27-31. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen's Fair. State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg. July 24-26. 

Guilford Craft Fair. On the Green, Guilford, Conn. Society of Con- 
necticut Craftsmen will have booth. July 24-25. 

The Gibson Girl. Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Thirteen costumes on mani- 
kins against backgrounds of blow-ups of drawings trom Charles 
Dana Gibson, as well as 8 original Gibson drawings. Throughout 
summer. 

Newark, N. J., Museum. Decorative Arts: 50 Years of Coilecting. 
Through 1959. 

Rochester, N. Y., Museum of Arts and Sciences. Exhibition contrasting 
primitive weaving with modern. Through summer. 

Paper Folding. Cooper Union Museum, New York. Exhibition of ten 
centuries-old art includes contemporary examples from various 
countries as well as old and relatively rare works. Throughout 
summer. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts. New York. Forms from Israel. 
Through Aug. 30. 

Contemporary Indian Crafts.* Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Through July 31. 

Mary M. Atwater Memorial Conference. Waldenwoods, Hartland, 
Mich. Sponsored by Michigan League of Handweavers. Lectures, 
exhibits, demonstrations, consultation. Information: Mrs. Charles 
Neal, 18421 Meridian, Grosse lle, Mich. July 24-26. 

Traditional Designs on Fiberglas. Fiberglas Fabric Center & Pavilion, 
717 Fifth Ave., New York. Sponsored by National Society of Interior 
Designers and Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation. Through 
August. 

Many a Pot and Urn. Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Exhibition of techniques 
of ceramic decoration with pots from many periods and places. 
Through Sept. 6. 

Cranbrook Galleries. Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Students show. All arts 
including weaving. Through summer. 

A Century of Dolls, 1790-1890. Old Slater Mill Museum, Pawtucket, 
R. |. Through Sept. 6. 

Scalamandre Museum Traveling Exhibit. Neo-Classic Textiles of the 
Louis XVI Period, Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine; Modern 
Woven Textiles, Birmingham, Ala., Public Library Museum; Textiles 
Used in the National Shrines, National Housing Center, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Textiles Used in Post Revolutionary Shrines, Fort Dodge, 
lowa, Blenden Art Gallery; Modern Printed Textiles, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Fulbright Designers.* Washington County Museum of Fine Arts, 
Hagerstown, Md. Through Aug. 16. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. 
Through July 31. 

Contemporary Indian Crafts.* Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Through July 31. 

Coach House Arts and Crafts Festival. Crotched Mountain, Green- 
field, N. H. New England artists and craftsmen, exhibition, demon- 
strations, sales and buffet luncheon. Rain or shine. July 18. 

Art Treasures from Gordion. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Loan exhibition from the Turkish Government. 


AUGUST 


Craftsman's Exposition. City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. Sponsored 
by Asheville Chamber of Commerce. Aug. 24-28. 

Craftsmen's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts. 
Belknap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H., Weavers’ Seminar; 
Directicns and Discoveries in Handweaving, Audri Tuverson, Aug. 
6, 2 P.M. Aug. 4-8. 

York State Craft Fair. Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. Sponsored by 
York State Craftsmen. Aug. 20-22. 

Canadian National Exhibition. Toronto, Ont., Canada. Includes exhi- 
bition of work of Spinners and Weavers of Ontario. Aug. 26-Sept. | 2. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Design Center for Interiors, New York, Aug. 
15-Sept. 22. 

Nova Scotia Summer Festival of the Arts. Tatamagouche, N. S., 
Canada. Will include handcrafts. Aug. 8-10. 

Brunswick Antique Show. Townhall, Main St., Brunswick, Maine. Aug. 
17-21. 

Today's Religious Art. Contemporaries Gallery, 992 Madison Ave.. 
New York. Aug. 3-24. 

Vermont Craft Fair. Town Hall, Shelbourne, Vt. Aug. 11-14. 

Bestor Plaza Art Festival. Chautauqua, N. Y. Sponsored by Chautauqua 
Art Association. Classifications include painting, ceramics, general 
crafts, sculpture and textiles. Two dollar membership fee entitles 
entrant to four entries in same medium. Entries must be hand de- 
livered from 9 to 10 A.M. day of exhibition. Information: Chau- 
tauqua Art Association. Aug. 15. 
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CONFERENCES 


SEPTEMBER 

Anni Albers. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pic- 
torial weaving. Sept. 28-Oct. 16. 

Eleventh Annual Greenwich Village Fair. Burpee Art Gallery, 737 N. 
Main St., Rockford, Ill. Sponsored by Rockford Art Association. 
Open to artists and craftsmen from northern Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin. Not limited to Art Association members. 

igi age Conn., Craft Center. Lecture on weaving by Berta Frey. 
ept. 18. 

Seventh Annual Outdoor Art & Craft Fair. Battlefield Park, Prairie 
Grove, Ark. Sponsored by Council of Ozark Artists & Craftsmen, 
Inc. Sept. 4-6. 

Museum of Contemporary Crafts. New York. Comprehensive exhibition 
of enamel work. 

Polish Folk Art Shop. 574 Fifth Ave., New York. Products of skilled 
craftsmen in more than 80 folk cooperatives now functioning in 
Poland. Among articles to be sold are the famous Polish folk textiles 
and reversible rugs. To open on or about Sept. |. 

Contemporary Wall Hangings.* Montclair, N. J., Museum. Sept. 6-27. 

Forms From Israel.f Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. Sept. 
18-Oct. II. 

Today's Religious Art. Art Center, Pensacola, Fla. Sept. 5-25. 

Norwegian Tapestries.* The Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum. Sept. 21-Oct. 25. 

Contemporary French Tapestries.* California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. Sept. 1-22. 

British Artist Craftsmen.* Design Center fer Interiors, New York. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31}. 


OCTOBER 

Contemporary Ill. University Art Gallery, Lincoln, Neb. Sponsored by 
Lincoln Weavers’ Guild and the University Art Gallery. Weavers 
who are legal residents of United States eligible for juried exhibi- 
tion. Cash awards and prizes. Deadline for entry blanks, Sept. |, 
for entries Sept. 15. Conference Sept. 25-26. Information: Mrs. 
W. E. Bryant, 4125 Everett St., Lincoln 10, Neb. Oct. I1-Nov. 8. 

Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair. War Eagle Mills Farm, War Eagle, Ark. 
Oct. 23-25. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen. Centinel Hill Hall, G. Fox & Co., 
Hartford, Conn. Annual fair. Oct. 20-24. 

Home Furnishings Show. New York Coliseum. Oct. 14-25. 

Anni Albers. Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. Pictorial weaving. Oct. 
25-Nov. 29. 

Today's Religious Art.* Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wisc. Oct. 
10-30. 

Contemporary Indian Crafts.* Columbus, Ga., Museum of Arts and 
Crafts. Oct. 1-22. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* University of Florida, Gainesville. Oct. 
4-25. 

Swedish Textiles Today.* William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 1-22. 

Shaker Craftsmanship.* Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Oct. 4-25. 

Fulbright Designers.* Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
Oct. 4-Nov. |. 

Waterford Foundation Festival. Waterford, Va. Annua! exhibit and 
sale of handcrafts. Demonstrations. Oct. 2-4. 


NOVEMBER 

Fiber, Clay and Metal. Saint Paul, Minn., Gallery and School of Art. 
Sponsored by the Gallery and Art School. Open competition for 
American craftsmen in media of weaving, ceramics, metal, jewelry 
decorated textiles, wood and enamels. Accepted pieces will tour. 
Deadline for entries, Oct. 15. Information: Saint Paul Gallery and 
School of Art, 476 Summit Ave., Saint Paul 2, Mina. Nov. 15-Dec. 
23. 

Sixth Annual Kansas Designer Craftsman Show. Union Building, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. Juried show open to anyone who has 
resided in Kansas for a minimum of one year and residents of 
greater Kansas City, Mo. Work eligible: printed or woven textiles, 
ceramics, jewelry, silversmithing, enameling, furniture, sculpture 
and mosaics. Deadline for work Oct. 26, 27, 28. Information: Marjorie 
Whitney, Chairman, Department of Design, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Nov. 8-Dec. 4. 

Youngstown Area Weavers’ Guild. Butler Art Gallery, Youngstown, 
Ohio. Exhibition. November. 

Women's International Exposition. 7!st Regiment Armory, Park Ave. 
at 34 St., New York. All handweavers eligible. Deadline for entries 
Oct. 12-25. Information: Miss Vivian Miller, Co-chairman Hand- 
weaving Section, Women’s National Institute, 250 W. 57 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Nov. 2-8. 

Today's Religious Art.t Winnipeg, Canada, Art Gallery. Nov. 15- 
Dec. 5. 

Norwegian Tapestries.* William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, Mo. Nov. 6-30. 

Forms from Israel.t Columbus, Ohio, Gallery of Fine Arts. Nov. 1-22. 
* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 

Service. 

t Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Textiles by members of the New York Guild of 
Handweavers and the pottery and porcelains from the 
Cooper Union Museum collections which were the source 
of design motifs were effectively displayed in well-lighted 
glass cases at the museum last spring, in the fourth ex- 
hibition for the Guild at the museum. There was a 
varied choice of pottery and porcelains—modern potters, 
eighteenth century English and French, and early 
Chinese examples. 

One of the most interesting color arrangements was 
Mrs. Louise Terry’s runner woven in a modern ver- 
sion of overshot with tabby border. For warp she used 
16/3 natural Eyptian cotton for the body of the piece 
and 16/4 Egyptian cotton for borders, sett 24 ends to 
the inch, two threads per dent in a 12-dent reed. Weft 
for tabby background was 20/2 natural linen; pattern 
Lily’s Frostone in delft blue, lily green, yellow, lemon 
tint. It was woven on six harnesses with 4-block over- 
shot on four harnesses and tabby on harnesses five and 
six. The effect was produced by weaving blocks 1, 2, 3, 
4 in sequence with colors rotating to produce variations 
in tonal blending of each block. Each block was treadled 
six times for stripe effect, followed by four rows of 
tabby. Color movement in blocks is as follows: blue, 
green, yellow, lemon; yellow, blue, lemon, green; green, 
lemon, blue, yellow; lemon, yellow, green, blue. 

The idea for Walter Hausner’s place mat came from 
an English cream ware bowl, with a basket weave tex- 
ture, about 1790. The directions follow : 

Warp: natural 50/2 spun rayon and 60/2 combed 
cotton, brown 60/2 combed cotton, black 50/3 gassed 
mercerized combed cotton. Threading: 2 ends natural, 
1 end brown, 1 E natural, 1 E. black. Then, 1 E. natural, 
1 E. brown, three times. Continue, 1 E. natural, 1 E. 
black, 1 E. natural, 1 E. brown. 15 ends to one repeat. 
Make 72 repeats. Total number of ends 1,080 plus 4 
ends 30/2 spun rayon for each selvage. The sett is 60 
ends to the inch, sleyed 3 and 5 ends alternately in a 
15-dent reed. This avoids the harsh “set” appearance 
of the finished article which measures 18 inches 
in the reed. Weft: 2 picks natural rayon snarl yarn 
(425 yards per pound) and 1 pick 35 mm round gold 
Italian thread; 16 to 17 picks per inch. Woven in tabby. 

Dorothy Schick’s handsome twill yardage was woven 
from threads she had on hand. Determined to buy noth- 
ing new, she took a length of every thread available and 
arranged them with the darkest in the center and shaded 
them out with a white, gray or natural between each 
thread of color. The colors were then arranged either 
side of the blue stripe—blue, yellow, red, gray, green. 
There are threads of plain and mercerized cotton, linen, 
rayon and nylon, both heavy and fine. Where the 
threads are fine there are two or three used together 
in one dent to make a more even warp. It was planned so 
that the dark center thread would come at the point 


Fabrics exhibited by New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers. Reading down. Fabric woven of handspun 
yarn in natural black and white wools by Emily Terrill 
Talmage. 

Twill by Dorothy Schick, using a variety of yarns. 

Summer coat material by Dorothy Macomber. 


Summer 1959 
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FOR 18 YEARS 


@ We ave been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 36 
Cumberland, Rhode Island 





COUNTRYSIDE’S GUIDE TO BEST WEAVING 
BEST of LOOMS: Le Clere, Macomber Ad-A-Harness, Structo 
BEST EQUIPMENT: Countryside Lease Tensioner and Floor Swift 
BEST YARNS: Golden Rule, Bretton, Tranquillity and Lily Tweeds 
NEW SWEDISH RUG YARN and Holma Helsinglands Linens 
Bernat Fabri and Afghan, ALL GOLDEN RULE SUPPLIES. 

BEST FINISHING: NEW SCOTCH GARD GREASE REPELLER and Sylmer 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Earle Slason, 5605 West 6lst St. Mission, Kans. 





of the twill. It was threaded 4, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 2, 3, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 3, 2, 1, 3, 2 and sleyed 20 to an inch, one to a 
dent, except when the very fine threads were doubled. 
The weft was nubby gray cotton and fine mercerized 
cotton doubled. Two shuttles were used alternately for 
the two yarns. 

Dorothea Macomber’s fabric was woven for a sum- 
mer jacket, with white rayon boucle for warp and weft 
of yellow rayon for tabby and for pattern shots rayons 
in dull red, dark warm gray, then % inch of tabby light 
golden brown, a paler neutral brown, and a dark warm 
gray, % inch tabby. It was threaded 1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 4, 1, 
2, 3, 2, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 4, 3, 2. 3, 2, 3, 4, 1, 4; sleyed 16 
to the inch in a 16-dent reed. Tie-up: 1-4, 3-4, 2-3, 1-2, 
2-4, 1-3. The jacket was made to wear with a skirt 
woven in tabby of the same white boucle for warp and 
the yellow boucle for weft. Rayon was chosen because 
it woukl be cool for summer and the boucle warp be- 
cause it could be spaced loosely and yet would not slip. 

Emily Terrill Talmage used yarn she spun from 
natural white and dark wool for a fabric intended for 
a handbag. The shading in the weaving picked up the 
color of a stoneware pot by Vivika and Otto Heino 
which had scraffito decoration. 

Mrs. Albertine D. Kelz turned from tapestry weaving 
to produce a table runner, mats and napkins of linen, 
ramie and cotton in a soft blue, picking up the color 
from a modern potter’s vase. The directions follow: 
warp, 20/2 natural linen, 10/2 medium blue cotton to 
match color on vase. Weft: cotton same as warp, white 
ramie. Threaded 4, 3, 4, 3, 2, 3, 4, 3, 4, 1, with blue on 
harnesses 2 and 1 and white on all other harnesses. 
Sleyed 18 ends to the inch. 

Miss M. Mildred White chose the copper, charcoal 
and white tones for her suit and coat material from a 
late eighteenth century English cream ware bowl and 
found that developing her color scheme was a fascinat- 
ing project. She wove two samplers in the process, and 


Reading down. Runner by Mrs. Albertine D. Kelz. 
Table mat by Walter Hausner. Runner in modern ver- 
sion of overshot by Mrs. Louise Terry. 
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Coat mate savlal by Mis M. Mildred VU hite, New York 
Guild of Handweavers exhibition. 


then discovered she could not match the blue wool she 
wanted to use, so she had to continue experimenting. 
The copper, white and charcoal yarns were a mohair and 
wool mixture, the pale blue yarn a 15/2 worsted, and 
the gray a 20/2 worsted. She wove 14 yards, 7 each for 
the suit and coat. Five shuttles were required. The mate- 
rial measured 30 inches in the reed, 29 when finished, 
which she had done commercially. The directions fol- 
low: warp threaded to twill 4, 3, 2, 1. Coat: 12 copper; 
1 blue and 1 gray alternated 4 times; 1 charcoal, 4 
white, 1 charcoal. Suit: 4 copper, 1 blue, 1 gray, 1 blue, 
1 gray, 1 white, 1 charcoal. Weft same as warp, woven 
to square. Sett: 30 threads to inch, sleyed double in a 
15-dent reed. Treadled 3-4, 1-4, 1-2, 2-3. 

There were several interesting pieces in white yarns. 
Mrs. Mildred D. Spaeth and Mrs. Olive Risch exhibited 
white stoles. Mrs. Risch also had a large lampshade in 
lace weave, with delicate seed sprays woven in. Amelia 
White’s pillow had an effective inlay design in heavy 
wool. Esther Olander had a small piece of double weave 
with quaint dancing figures from a Parian ware pitcher. 

Mrs. Ruby A. Eve laid in an intricate design in gray 
on a white mat, taken from a design of seashells in gray 
overglaze on Worcester porcelain. Ida W. Beck’s mat 
had a delicate flower design painted on a white warp, 
taken from Meissen porcelain. 

Claire Freeman exhibited yardage in crimson with a 
dark blue thread forming a check and a stole in tur- 
quoise with inlay figures in dark blue, with motif de- 
rived from a stoneware vase by Dorothy Larson. 

Bessie Borgfeld’s place mat in white with touches of 
gold went well with the Sevres cup and saucer from 
which her design was derived. From another gold and 
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green cup she picked up the colors for a handsome green 
and gold stole. 

The broken stripes of green and purple on a sand- 
colored pottery plate provided an unusual color scheme 
for Mrs. G. G. Weaver who chose it for the tunic of 
a 2-piece dress to ‘be worn with a sand-colored skirt. 
For the tunic material the warp was 20/2 sand-colored 
worsted and the weft stripes of green and purple rayon, 
in soft tones. It was set 20 to the inch and double sleyed 
in a 10-dent reed, woven in twill. She also showed a 
brown silk and wool sash, with reinforced copper metal- 
lic border, designed to be worn with a sheath dress of 
the brown silk and wool material and a panel for a screen 
in heavy tan and green yarns with borders in lace weave. 





The American Institute of Decorators National Cir- 
culating Exhibition of 18” x 28” color renderings of over 
100 interiors, designed and executed by America’s lead- 
ing interior designers from all parts of the country, 
was launched at their 28th Annual National Conference 
in New York in April. These renderings will be made 
available to museums, galleries, colleges, universities 
and other schools, the women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions throughout the country. At each of the showings 
members of the A. I. D. will be available to speak of the 
various phases of interior design and decoration covered 
by the renderings. The group of handsome color draw- 
ings, being publicly exhibited for the first time, includes 
living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms, kitchens, rec- 
reation rooms, etc., and also contract and business instal- 
lations, including lobbies, churches, stores, shops, offices, 
hospitals, restaurants and yachts, designed by members 
of the A. I. D. For information write Miss June Ashley, 
chairman, exhibition committee, American Institute of 
Decorators, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 





The Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has been commissioned by the United States 
Information Agency to prepare an exhibit of contem- 
porary American handcrafts, which will tour Italy and 
other European countries beginning March, 1960. 
Seventy-five leading American craftsmen will be selected 
to participate in this Contemporary Crafts exhibit of 
ceramics, weaving, metal, jewelry, leather, enamel, deco- 
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The modern folding Loom for modern living 
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WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 

139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 

Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





rated fabrics, and tapestry. After extensive research in 
craft centers, invitations will be extended to craftsmen. 

In addition to the invited group, 50 other craftsmen 
will be drawn from the open national craft competition, 
Fiber, Clay and Metal, to be held at the Saint Paul Gal- 
lery and School of Art in the fall of 1959. The Saint Paul 
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Above. One of V’Soske rugs—“Euclid in Color” 
awarded Citation of Merit for handloomed carpets in 


‘the annual home furnishings design competition spon- 


sored by the American Institute of Decorators. 

Below. “Floor Plans,” designed by Bittan Valberg 
for Cabin Crafts, Inc., one of group winning A.I.D. 
Citation of Merit for power woven floor coverings. Mrs. 
Valberg designed this rug after inspecting floor plans 
in various apartments when she was seeking a place to 
live ia Manhattan. 
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Rugs from V’Soske collection which won A.J.D. 
citation for handloomed floor coverings. Above, 


“Chevalier.” Below, “Bow Knots.” (An article on 
V’Soske rugs appeared in the Fall 1954 issue of this 
magazine.) No citations were awarded this year for 
handwoven fabrics. 


Gallery was selected to assemble the contemporary craft 
exhibition because of its pioneer work in presenting 
Fiber, Clay and Metal in 1951. This national craft com- 
petition has become a biennial event and an outstanding 
craft competition in the United States. 

In commenting on the importance of handcrafts, Mal- 
colm E. Lein, director of the Saint Paul Gallery, who 
has been designated director of the crafts exhibit by the 
United States Information Agency, said, “The originali- 
ty expressed in the work of the individual American 
craftsman has exerted a tremendous influence on the 
design and production of textiles, pottery and furniture 
in this country. The increasing interest on the part of 
museums and educational institutions in collector's items 
selected from the entire range of the handcraft field is 
positive recognition of the contribution of artist-crafts- 
men to America’s cultural heritage. 

“The present interest in crafts in all sections of the 
country has focused world-wide attention on the fine 
examples of work in fiber, clay and metal designed by 
American craftsmen. This exhibit of contemporary 
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crafts which will begin its tour in Italy, and then travel 
to other European countries, will contain approximately 
225 objects representative of the original and outstand- 
ing craftsmen from all regions of the United States.” 
Two advisory committees on a national level have been 
appointed by Mr. Lein to assist in the preparation of the 
exhibition: a 5-member policy committee from the fields 
of education, design, craft organizations, museums and 
public relations, and a 20-member technical advisory 
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committee of craftsmen and craft authorities. Cooperat- 
ing in the project will be a planning staff drawn from 
the board of directors and the professional staff of the 
Saint Paul Gallery. 

Work from the 75 artists craftsmen invited to exhibit 
in Contemporary Crafts will be collected by September 
15, while the deadline for entries to the national craft 
competition, Fiber, Clay and Metal 1959, which is open 
to all American craftsmen, will be October 15, 1959. 
Final selection of the entries will be made by a jury of 
recognized craft authorities. 

The Contemporary Crafts exhibit when delivered to 
the United States Information Agency will be designed 


Fabrics from the Midwest Designer-Craftsmen show, 
all honorable mention. Reading down. Tapestry by 
Claribel McDaniel, “Doodle No. 5,” woven of cotton, 
wool and some other yarns. Grayish beige background. 
Figures in black, charcoal, gray, white, pale yellow, 
golden brown. 

Space divider by Mary Balzer Buskirk. Warp: white 
mohair, gold saran, cotton, novelty in khaki, in various 
widths of stripes and spacings. Weft: reddish purple for 
fine plain weave, heavy gray lavender linen for snitch 
knots, done in Spanish stitch. Open spaces are mostly 
clear because of well-anchored woven areas, a few 
relaxed wefts. At top and bottom, warp stripes knotted 
to form 6” fringe. 

Wool ruq by Margaret Johnson. Stripes of blue, 
green, turquoise and natural, 
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Upholstery of silk, linen and buckskin woven by 
Loraine Kessenich, awarded an honorable mention in the 
Midwest Designer-Craftsmen Exhibition and a prize in 
the annual Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen show. 
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and constructed as a completely self-contained, free 
standing display, including its own lighting devices 
adapted for use on foreign current, and packed for over- 
seas shipment. In addition to the art objects, the exhibi- 
tion will include captioned photographs illustrating the 
craft movement in America and noted craftsmen at work. 
The exhibit will be designed in three self-sufficient units 
which can be displayed singly or as a unified exhibition. 

According to Mr. Lein, the entire project will be com- 
pleted prior to January, 1960 and representatives from 
the United States Information Agency will inspect the 
exhibition in Saint Paul for acceptance for overseas 
shipment by January 15, 1960. 
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Tapestry in cotton and wool by Miss McDaniel in Mid- 

west Designer-Craftsmen show. The tree is done in gray 
and white on a dull red background. 


Members of the Omaha, Nebraska, Weavers Guild 
found great stimulation in the Midwest Designer-Crafts- 
men Exhibition, sponsored by the Joslyn Museum, Oma- 
ha, and the craftsmen’s organization and shown at the 
Museum February 19-March 29. Twenty-two weavers 
from nine states were represented by 44 pieces, including 
an unusual number of tapestries, wall hangings and rugs. 
The exhibition will be circuited by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution’s Traveling Exhibition Service. Members of the 
jury were Robert Turner, ceramist; John Prip, metal- 
smith; Dr. John Victor Blackwell, head of the art depart- 
ment, University of Omaha; and Trude Guermonprez, 
weaver. The Museum awarded $700 in purchase prizes. 
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This skirt was woven by Mrs. Peryl Lewis, Annapolis 


Royal, Nova Scotia and won the HANDWEAVER & 
CRAFTSMAN prize in the 1958 Western Nova Scotia Ex- 
hibition and Sale held at Annapolis Royal. The skirt is 
woven in navy with pattern in gray. The Fort Anne and 
Yarmouth Guilds and the Associated Craftsmen spon- 
sored an exhibition and fair again this year, their third, 
h ld July 16-17. The exhibitions have been of unusual in- 
terest and have attracted visitors from many states and 
every province m Canada. 


Forty-five members of the Guild met at the Museum 
for a luncheon and a tour of the exhibition conducted by 
Don Beardsley, head of the Museum’s exhibition depart- 
ment, who gave the show an unusually effective installa- 
tion. All prize-winning awards, he said, were indicative 
of new trends and the craftsmen’s work went far beyond 
skill in execution. All the rejected pieces were well made 
and worthy of purchase but did not show any particular 
originality in design. The jury’s task was most difficult 
and they found it impossible to award a best in show. 
They finally picked the best in each field. 

Guild members agreed with the jury on the prize awards 
in weaving, and were especially enthusiastic about Anna 
Kang’s flossa rug (best in textiles) in abstract design 
woven of wool, with figure in black shading through 
lighter tones to white. Claribel McDaniel’s tapestries— 
two honorable mentions—showed excellent workmanship 
and design. Margreth Brewer’s wall hanging of linen 
and wool, which won an honorable mention, had a strik- 
ing design of a tree in white, woven in summer-and-winter, 
against a landscape background in color, done with a 
variety of weaves resulting in an interesting texture. 

Color in Mrs. Buskirk’s entries was especially note- 
worthy, the weavers considered. Her stole, which was 
purchased by the Museum, was woven of wool and mohair 
with the color in stripes from natural dyes, and attracted 
as much attention as her room divider which won honor- 
able mention. 

Mrs. Kessenich’s upholstery, an honorable mention, 
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was considered especially suitable for modern furniture. 
She used buckskin and yarns ranging from pale yellow 
to deep orange. 

The weaving as a whole was considered fundamentally 
sound, in both design and technique. There was a definite 
lack of garish threads and fibers shot in simply for “some- 
thing new,” and of useless frills which have been seen 
too much in “exhibition weaving.” 

In commenting on the weaving Mrs. Guermonprez 
said that competition with machine made fabrics makes 
it mandatory that each piece of yard goods equal machine 
woven fabrics in quality but exceed them in originality 
and good design. The functional aspects of mats, woven 
rugs, and other pieces were not disregarded but the works 
were seen as artistic entities in themselves. The presence 
of rugs, tapestries and hangings was significant; the 
craftsman-designer is becoming an important contributor 
in the world of architecture and design. His unique prod- 
uct finds its place as an integrated personal part of home 
or office buildings. 





Weavers entering the Women’s International Exposi- 
tion in New York in November will compete for substan- 
tial awards including merchandise certificates given by 
suppliers to handweavers. In addition, exhibitors and 
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registered weavers attending the exhibition will draw 
numbers for a 27-inch folding floor loom. Weavers who 
plan to exhibit should write at once for conditions and 
entry blanks to the Women’s National Institute, 250 West 
57 Street, New York 19. Entries must be sent to the Insti- 
tute between October 12 and October 25. The Exposition 
will open at the 71st Regiment Armory, 34th Street and 
Park Avenue, November 2 and continue through Novem- 
ber 8. A feature of the Exposition this year will be a 
special exhibition by craftsmen of New York, Vermont 
and the Province of Ontario, who participated in various 
events in their communities commemorating the 350th 
anniversary of the discovery of Lake Champlain. Miss 
Vivian Miller is chairman of the Exposition’s weaving 
section. Mrs. Ella S. Bolster of Washington, D. C., 
co-chairman. 








The mat and napkins shown here were woven by Mrs. 
H. C. Howard and awarded the Handweaver & Crafts- 
man prize in the spring exhibition of the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Weavers’ Guild, held with that of the 
Pittsburgh Craftsmen’s Guild last spring. Mat is woven 
in summer-and-winter on ten harnesses. The napkin 1s 
plain tabby with a row of summer-and-winter just above 
the hem. Warp for both mat and napkin is gray 40/2 
linen, set 30 per inch, and the weft clay blue 40/2 linen. 
The blue weft shows on the left hand side and the bottom 
of the mat. 

The Handweaver & Craftsman award in the Craft- 
men’s Guild exhibition was given to Mrs. Betty Daniel 
Stanier for black and white tweed yardage. Mrs. Stanier 
also won two awards in the Weavers’ Guild competition. 

Eighty craftsmen were represented in the combined 
exhibition with more than 300 examples of work in vari- 
ous fields. This was an increase over the number in last 
year’s show. The show attracted large crowds and re- 
ceived favorable comment. 





An exhibition of pictorial weavings by Anni Albers, 
which was first shown at the New Gallery, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will be shown at the following 
museums : Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, September 28-October 16; Baltimore, 
Maryland, Museum of Art, October 25-November 29; 
Yale Art Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut, January 6- 
February 7, 1960. The exhibition includes 27 textiles, 
among them a tapestry done in 1927 lent by the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum of Harvard University, four designs 
from the 1940s and the others from 1950 until the present. 
The raison d’étre of her pictorial weavings, Mrs. Albers 
said, is “to let threads be articulate again and find a form 
for themselves to no other end than their own orchestra- 
tion, not to be sat on, walked on, only to be looked at.” 
An article on Mrs. Albers will appear in the Fall issue. 
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Richard A. Abell was winner of the first award for 
weaving in the May Show at the Cleveland Museum cf 
Art for the two pieces illustrated. Above. Yellow rug or 
wall hanging. Below. Pillow material in oliwe green. 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 


News of persons and products, guild 

actinities, marketing suggestions, and 

other current happenings in the ever- 
widening field of handweaving. 


Because of the increasing interest 
in ecclesiastical weaving Contessa 
Yarns, Ridgefield, Connecticut, is now 
offering for the first time pure spun 
silk yarns in colors required for the 
church seasons for vestments and 
other textiles used in church ritual 
and interior design. The yarns come 
in ten colors—red, green, gold, purple, 
pink, brown, olive green, turquoise, 
black and white, all guaranteed fast. 
They are 12/3 count, 10,000 yards to 
the pound, can be used for both warp 
and weft, and are put up on 4-ounce 
tubes, containing approximately 2500 
yards. While the size and colors of 
the yarns were determined largely 
with the requirements of church weav- 
ing in mind, they are nevertheless 
equally suitable for drapery and dress 
fabrics. 





Mrs. Louise Williams has been 
added to the teaching staff of the 
weaving workshop which will be held 
in Ithaca, New York, August 17-19, 
preceding the York State Craft Fair, 
held at Ithaca College, August 20-22 
Berta Frey, this year’s president of 
York State Craftsmen, sponsors of 
the Fair, will be an instructor in the 
workshop as will Claire Freeman, of 
the Craft Students League of the 
YWCA. The course will be concerned 
with fundamental principles of weav- 
ing. Students must provide their own 
foot-power looms. During the three 
days of the fair there will be an in- 
teresting program of speakers and 
demonstrations in the weaving sec- 
tion, under the direction of Marjorie 
Ruth Ross. Among speakers will be 
Lillian Hunter of Bethel, Vermont, 
Miss Freeman on tapestry, and the 
editor of this magazine. For workshop 
reservations write Mrs. Harold D. 
Hauf, Brunswick Hills, Troy, New 
York. 





Weavers at the sixth annual Mid- 
west Conference, voted to form a 
federation of weavers, to be known 
as the Midwest Weavers Conference, 
open to weavers in the states of Mis- 
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souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, whether or not 
a member of a guild. The purpose of 
the federation is to aid any group 
which may sponsor the annual Mid- 
west Conference, which until this year 
was held at the University of Kansas. 
The sponsors this year were the Kan- 
sas City Guild and the University of 
Kansas City, where the conference 
was held April 4. The Kansas City 
Guild will sponsor the 1960 confer- 
ence at the request of the group. An- 
nual dues for conference members 
will be $2.00 and everyone paying be- 
fore the 1960 conference will be a 
charter member. Weavers who have 
not joined before the next conference 
and plan to attend, must pay dues as 
well as the conference fee. Funds will 
be used to support the annual confer- 
ence. Sixty weavers from six states 
attended the Kansas City conference, 
where Karl Laurell of the School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester, New 
York, was the principal speaker. 

Officers of the new organization 
are: Lyle Kennedy, president, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Mrs. Leslie Mae, vice- 
president, Topeka, Kansas; Mrs. 
Geraldine Wood, treasurer, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Henry A. Hoffman, Sec- 
retary, Shawnee, Kansas. Dues should 
be sent to Mrs. Geraldine Wood, 
treasurer, 1739 West 41 Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





Walter Hausner was the principal 
speaker at the fifth annual conference 
of Ontario, Canada, Spinners and 
Weavers held at Hamilton, Ontario, 
May 9-10. Handweavers, representa- 
tives of the textile trade and govern- 
ment handcraft personnel were pres- 
ent. He spoke at two sessions on 
various aspects of synthetic fibers and 
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Hulse, Dorothea, 517'2 N. Robertson, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nickerson, Elinor, 181 South Ave., Box 297, 
Alemo, Calif. 
Ringler, Aina, Flying Shuttles, 466 Weaver Rd. 
Schmitt's Hobby Shop, 9744 Tripp A vee 
c "s y . ve., 
Skokie, ti. 
Tidball, Harriet, 1002 Washtenaw Ave. 
nti, Michigan 


Y 
Tilton, H. B., 3401 Rheem Ave., 
Richmond, Calif. 
THE LOOM WITH 
THE SCULPTURED LOOK 
Herald Looms 
2080 ae Road, Redwood Ratt 5 Calif. 
See and try before you 
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Easy to hold 


$1.50 


check or M.O. 


Polished solid brass ° 


COGSWELL HANDICRAFTS 


West Springfield, Massachusetts 


WEAVERS REED HOOK 


Time saver 


Every handweaver needs one 





Hand finished 





FANCY 
YARNS 


FROM THE 
LARGEST 
NOVELTY YARN 
MANUFACTURER 





direct from the manufacturer 


ROSE MILLS, Inc 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 
Write today for sample cards 





THIRTIETH 
© ANNUAL SESSIONS 


nland 


Noe? SCHOOL OF 
== HANDICRAFTS 


FALL SESSION: August 24—December 12, 1959. 
Continuous instruction in Hand Weaving, 

1 M » and a number of Related 
Crofts. During this period, a ty a may enter 







Combine a fall vacation in the mountains with 
excellent craft training. 


Write the Registrar 
PENLAND School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 
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yarns of interest to handweavers. The 
Hamilton Weavers Guild had an ex- 
hibition of members’s work at the 
Hamilton Art Gallery. Mr. Hausner 
will have an article on finishing hand- 
woven fabrics in the Fall issue of this 
magazine. An article on color fastness 
appeared in the Spring issue. 





Tinsel Trading Company, New 
York, is offering a unique metallic for 
the first time directly to handweavers. 
Called Gold Star Bullion it comes in 
36-inch lengths, is made in 15 excel- 
lent plain metallic colors and many 
color combinations. Extremely pliable, 
different colors and shapes of the 
bullion can be combined by the weaver 
to give most unusual decorative ef- 
fects. 





Marianne Heubner, director of 
weaving for the Craft Program of 
Riverside Church, New York, is 
traveling in Europe and the Near 
East, visiting former students and 
studying handcraft, with special at- 
tention to work in the refugee camps 
in Arabic countries. She will visit 
Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Israel, 
Greece, Cyprus and most of the coun- 
tries in Europe. Many foreign stu- 
dents attend craft classes at Riverside 
Church, among recent ones a mission- 
ary from India. Miss Heubner re- 
cently sent three looms to Jerusalem 
to a former student who is at work 
there. Miss Heubner’s interest in tex- 
tiles is comprehensive including em- 
broidery, lace and designing for man- 
ufacturers. Recently she designed 
fiberglas draperies of which 18,000 
yards were produced for an architect. 
In the last few years she has been 
lecturing on the history of textiles in 
churches. 


Ellen Siegel 
Design Service 


Ellen Siegel Designs is a new serv- 
ice organization for the woven fabric 
field. Her studio is at 160 East 55 
Street, New York 22. As a consultant 
in design and production, Miss Siegel 
will concentrate on the development 
of special purpose fabrics for the 
homefurnishings and apparel fields. 

Ellen Siegel studied at Cranbrook 
Academy of Art and has been a con- 
sistent winner in textile design com- 
petitions. In 1956, Miss Siegel was 
an award winner in the Te-tiles 
U. S. A. Exhibition sponsored by the 
Museum of Modern Art. In addition, 
her fabrics have been exhibited all 
over the United States. 

In her woven textile design service, 
Miss Siegel will incorporate 10 years’ 
personal experience in design, manu- 
facture and sales to aid in solving 
the problems of fiber manufacturers, 
homefurnishings fabrics and apparel 
manufacturers, converters, and fabric 
specifiers. 

In working with architects and in- 
terior designers in the contract design 
field, Ellen Siegel creates special 
fabrics for specific buildings. Such 
fabrics were designed for the United 
Nations Building, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and others. 

Miss Siegel will also offer a small 
collection, appropriately called Flair. 
This is shown in neutrals and whites 
and can be made in colors according 
to specifications. All fabrics in the 
Flair collection are custom woven. 


National 
Lurex Competition 


A nationwide design competition 
among professional designers, includ- 
ing interior decorators and architects, 
textile and furniture designers, has 
been announced by The Textile Fibers 
Department of The Dow Chemical 
Company, producer of Lurex non- 
tarnishing metallic yarn. 

Conceived to help focus more at- 
tention on the interior designer as a 
creative force in home furnishings, 
the competition, entitled Creative 
Living will feature outstanding in- 
terior design entries of the designers’ 
choice. Awards will be judged for 
either residential rooms or office in- 
teriors, in which fabrics containing 
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Its New—for You 


A unique metallic in 36 inch lengths is 
now available for the first time to in- 
dividual handweavers and others interested 
in novelty yarns. 


GOLD STAR BULLION 


comes in 15 beautiful metallic colors and 
innumerable color combinations, in round, 
semi and hexagonal shapes. It is extremely 
pliable because of coiled hollow center 
construction. Different kinds can be com- 
bined by the weaver, with endless possi- 
bilities for creating designs in decorative 
fabrics. Assortment of 20 yards boxed, $2.65 
postpaid, or mail 35c for samples to cover 
handling. 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 WEST 36th ST. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 





Lurex are used in an important man- 
ner. The metallic yarn by Dow may 
be represented in one or more of vari- 
ous ways—in draperies, upholstery, 
floor or wall coverings. 


Closing date for ail entries is Sep- 
tember 30. Top prize winners will be 
announced in January, 1960. The 
first award winning interior will be 
displayed in a special Citation Setting 
at Dow’s Textile Fiber Department 





Stole by Jackie von Ladau woven 
of angora and cashmere in brown, 
gold and white. Shown with Mass- 
achusetts Crafts Today at the Addt- 
son Gallery, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 





Wool rug by Eith K. and David 
Berger. Yellow lion, red background. 
Massachusetts Crafts Today. 


headquarters in New York, together 
with sketches of other winning entries. 

Prizes will be offered amounting to 
$5,000 with a first prize of $2,000; 
$1,000 for second; $600 for third; 
$400 for fourth. 

Special additional bonus prizes of 
$1,000 each will be offered for an ori- 
ginal fabric design with Lurex if it 
is adopted by a commercial fabric mill 
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within 24 months from the date of 
judging. The fabrics with Lurex fea- 
tured in the entries may be weaves 
currently available in the textile 
market or original designs for new 
textiles created by the contestant 
specifically for the contest. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained directly from The Textile 
Fibers Department, The Dow Chem- 
ical Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 





Now YOU can have it! 


Nowhere else, as far as we know, 
is this available! 


BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 


WOOLEN MILL 
in Canada 


have made for us 
a limited quantity of 
NATURAL COLOR 
ALL WOOL YARN 


from 


BLACK SHEEP 


Both warp and weft twists 
Approximately 2200 yards per pound 
Different in color from anything else 

Same size as our regular weaving yarns 
On cones only—approximately one pound 
per cone 
$3.90 per pound, f.o.b. our studio 
SAMPLE FREE 


Send for samples of our other yarns also 


TRANQUILLITY STUDIO 


CORNWALL BRIDGE CONNECTICUT 
We will have an exhibit at The York State 
Craft Fair at Ithaca, N.Y., Aug. 20, 2! and 22, 
and we will be there in person. Be sure to 
stop at our booth and see us 





UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM. 
Less floor space 
Quickly assembled @ Easy to Warp 
Several Sizes for weaving 
rugs 2’ x 36” to 9 x 12’ 
Detailed instructions 
HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING 
48 pages $2.00 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC, 
312 East 95th Street New York 28 
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SEWING - KNIT 





Double woven-edge satin ribbon 
Any wording you desire 


WOVEN EDGE SATIN LABELS 


For Your Own Creations or as 
a Gift For Your Friends Who Sew, 


Knit, Weave or Crochet. Add the final touch 
of “exclusive identification’ to your handmade- 
fashions with these fashion-fresh, woven-edge satin 
labels. Custom printed with any wording you de- 
sire including name and address. Black letters on 
5/8"' wide snowy white satin ribbon. 


Delivery About One Week, Print Wording You 
Desire Plainly, Sorry, no C.O.D. 
1S for $1.00 4) for $2.00 
100 for $3.35 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. 
Dept. HC |, 234 S. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Group Study 
(Continued from page 8) 


uate a sample, after which the entire group may join 
in discussing it. The samples are evaluated on the basis 
of soundness of structure, choice of yarns, color relation- 
ship and possible use. The intended use is never stated 
on the label because they find that they are not all in 
agreement as to requirements for certain uses. By not 
labeling them they keep the discussion freer. 


Consideration is also given to the handling of the tradi- 
tional characteristics of the weave. If they have been 
retained, they must have a fresh interpretation. If they 
are lost, the results must justify the loss. Mr. Brown in- 
sists upon more valid reasons than the easy ones of “I 
like it” or “I don't like it.” This has developed sound 
critical judgement and objectivity that has helped all 
members in evaluating their own work. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, members select, 
by written vote, the outstanding samples. These are 
retained and mounted in a separate notebook, one for 
each year. Members also mount their samples together 
with their lecture notes in individual notebooks. 

Besides carrying on this program for four years, most 
of the members have recently been doing further study 
in basic design. Meeting in separate sessions, they have 
been working in other materials under an art teacher 
who is also a weaver. They have found this to be help- 
ful in their weaving and in their evaluation of their 
own work. 

As a group, they have acquired a wide repertory of 
weaves and an excellent knowledge of color. This was 
dramatically pointed up when all of the members demon- 
strated how they conducted a study group session at 
two recent meetings of the Contemporary Handweavers 
of California. At the first session, they displayed sam- 
ples produced for their summer assignment. This was to 








express the color, mood and texture of reproductions of 
color photographs taken from any source. Most were 
from magazines. 

In every instance their use of color and texture was 
outstanding and in most cases they had caught the 
mood. They drew on a wide variety of weaves and the 
fabrics were for many purposes. The sheer by Mrs. 
Piercy, mentioned above, was voted most outstanding 
in fulfilling the requirements. The combination of pink 
and lavender with gray caught the usually somber mood 
of oak trees festooned with Spanish moss when bright- 
ened by the late afternoon sun. Its texture has the lacy 
quality of the moss and its draping qualities were likened 
to those of the moss. A handsome rug sample by Mrs. 
Krejcik caught the feel of wind blowing across a field 
of grain. Her choice of yellow green, flecked with yel- 
low and deep blue, repeated the colors of grain just 
beginning to ripen. 

The project was so successful that a separate note- 
book was used to mount all of the samples. They are 
considering repeating the assignment for next summer, 
all working from the same photograph. 

Of the present membership of 15, eight are charter 
members: Anne Blinks and Mr. Brown, both of whom 
commute from Carmel, Leone Bull, Mrs. Garland, 
Beatrice Hassan, Cynthia McArt, Agnes Parsons and 
Janet Van Evera. As some of the original members drop- 
ped out they were replaced by Hilda Dial, Mrs. Krejcik, 
Frances Morgan, Marian Murphy, Mrs. Piercy, Carol 
Sinton and Rosalind Watkin. 

Mrs. Van Evera also developed a piece in study group 
that was awarded a purchase prize at the California 
State Fair last fall. Both are illustrated in the 1958 Fall 
issue of Handweaver & Craftsman. Mrs. Garland and 
Carol Sinton have won prizes at previous Fairs and both 
Mrs. Garland and Mr. Brown have served on the jury 
there. 








Table Runner 


Illustrated here is a section of a table runner woven 
with a pattern of plain weave squares on a Bronson 
background. This was woven by Clara Gettle and ex- 
hibited at San Jose, California, State College, in April, 
1958 with a group of contemporary textiles. 

Directions, follow : 

Warp 20/2 Lily natural 
Weft 20/2 Lily natural 


























Heddles needed 


1 — 239 5— 22 
2— 9/ 6— 16 ° 
3— 3% 7— 16 
4— 12 8— 40 





478 Total number of heddles 





















































































































































































































































Sleyed double in a 15-dent reed | 
71 units of 6 threads each (6 x 71) 426 B sak 7 
Selvages 26 threads each (2 x 26) 52 - 
Total number of threads 478 | 
| 
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Thread Ist block 1-3-1-3-1-2; 2nd block 1-4-1-4-1-2; 
3rd block 1-5-1-5-1-2; 4th block 1-6-1-6-1-2; 5th block 
1-7-1-7-1-2; 6th block 1-8-1-8-1-2: 

Each block is treadled: 1 alone; 2 with pattern harness ; 
1 alone; 2 with pattern harness; 1 alone (the A tabby) ; 
2-3-4-5-6-7-8 (the B tabby). 

Treadling (a) selvage or hem—tabby for 344 inches. 
Section (b), Treadle blocks 4, 3, 5, 6, 7 (This should be 
34 inch); Section (c), Treadle block 8 five times (30 
shots) ; blocks 7, 6, 3, 4, 3, 4, 6 one time each. (Six shots 
each block) ; block 3 two times (12 shots) ; block 5 once; 
block 3 two times (12 shots); blocks 5, 6, 7 one time 
each. 

Section (d), Treadle block 8 five times (30 shots) ; 
blocks 7, 6, 5, 3, 4, 5 one time each (six shots each 
block) ; block 3 two times (12 shots); block 5 once; 
block 3 two times (12 shots each) ; blocks 5, 4, 3, 5, 6, 7 
one time each (six shots each block). 

Section (e), Treadle block 8 five times (30 shots) ; 
blocks 7, 6, 5 one time each; block 3 two times (12 
shots) ; block 5 one time; block 3 two times (12 shots) ; 
blocks, 5, 4, 3, 4, 3, 6, 7 one time each. 

Repeat section (c), (d) and (e) and end with Blocks 
7, 6, 5, 3, 4, one time each and a hem of 3% inches in 
tabby. 

Material shrinks quite a bit both ways. 
Total Length of runner 74 inches. 





Multiple-harness 
Sample Loom 


An 8-inch, multiple-harness sample loom, especially 
for the use of handweavers in the textile industry, is being 
introduced by Hughes-Fawcett, Inc. of Dunellen, New 
Jersey. This loom was developed from the basic 4 and 8- 
harness Structo Artcraft model, with the assistance of 
Edward W. Skinner of Mooresville Decorative Fabrics, 
a member of Burlington Industries. The new model is 
heavier and longer than the original Structo and is avail- 
able in 12, 16 and 20 harnesses, custom built by Hughes 
Fawcett. The growing demand for handweavers in the 
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CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 
All orders given prompt attention. 
WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 


LIL! BLUMENAU 


WEAVING WORKSHOP 


CLASSES IN WEAVING, 
COLOR AND DESIGN 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14 


WRITE OR CALL FOR CATALOG 


LILI BLUMENAU 53 EAST 9 STREET 
NEW YORK 3 AL 4- 7363 











textile industry prompted the development of this loom. 

Mr. Skinner has been employing handweavers to make 
samples for Mooresville Fabrics for almost ten years. He 
finds this the most effective way to experiment with new 
yarns and develop new designs. After his experiment be- 
came known, he received many inquiries about its advan- 
tages from textile designers and mills. Weavers he has 
trained are now employed by other members of Burling- 
ton Industries. 
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Variations on 


By GAIL REDFIELD 


When Ada K. Dietz, orginator of 
Algebraic Expressions m Hand- 
woven Textiles, and her partner, 
Ruth E. Foster, visited Evelyn 
Neher of New Canaan, Connecticut, 
when they were on a trailer tour of 
the United States, they began to dis- 
cuss the possibility of taking one of 
the equations and working it out in 
different weaving techniques. This 
was to be a cooperative project with 
weavers in different parts of the 
country taking part, working together 
as a group. Mrs. Neher started work 
on the project, developing drafts, and 
later I worked with her to finish that 
part of the project and then took over 
making arrangements for the coun- 
try-wide operation. 

A list of techniques was sent to the 
24 interested weavers who were asked 
to designate first, second and third 
choices. When possible each was giv- 
en her first choice. I made a lot of 
drafts which were sent to each weav- 
er early in the fall of 1957. Samples 
were to be returned in January of 
1958. All the weavers completed this 
project and are now at work on an- 
other. Additional weavers have joined 
the group. This year they are at work 
on summer-and-winter weave, each 
using the same draft with variations 
in the weaving of it. 

The equation selected for this first 
project was (X-+-Y)* which expands 
to X*+2 XY+Y" or to XX XY 
XY YY which would develop into a 
draft of three units of X, one of Y, 
one of X and three of Y. In order to 
start threading with the A block and 
to have the draft written as we nor- 
mally read it, the draft was rewrit- 
ten thus: three units of Y, one of X, 
one of Y and three of X. Pattern 
blocks customarily are labelled 
A,B,C,D for a 4block pattern. In 
Algebraic Expressions they are label- 
led X and Y and that sometimes 
causes confusion. 

This draft was then developed in- 
to twenty-four weaves and weave 
variations. In order to keep uni- 
formity in the weaving so that the 
variations in weave would show up 
without the additional confusion that 
might result from color variations, 
everyone was asked to use a 20/2 
natural mercerized cotton for warp 
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an Algebraic Equation 
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Reading down. Fabrics from drafts 10, 9 and 7. 
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and tabby where used. It was to be set 
at 30 threads per inch. Where color 
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was used, we selected Lily’s #993 
in floss for pattern weaves or 20/2 
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Above. Pattern draft for project. 
Below. Short or proftie draft. 


Art. 114 for those in which the same 
weight of thread in two colors was 
needed. Some of the weaves were sin- 
gle color samples done in natural 
using either the same thread for both 
warp and weft or using a different 
textured thread. 

No. 1 and No. 2 were done in plain 
weave. No. 1 was in two colors with 
the X units threaded in blue and the 
Y units in natural. Number 2 was in 
two textures with the X _ units 
threaded in a smooth, dull thread; 
Y units in a bumpy, shiny thread. 

For No. 3, the draft was expanded 
to an overshot weave. This gave a 
pattern in two blocks on opposites ; 
X, 1-2 and Y, 3-4. The warp and 
tabby were 20/2 natural and the pat- 
tern in blue floss. 

No. 4 and No. 5 were in crackle 
weave. Since this was a 2-block draft 
only two crackle units could be used. 
Two different combinations of 
crackle units were used in the two 
samples. The X units in both samples 
were threaded to the 1232 crackle 
block, and the Y unit in No. 4 to 
the 3414 block and to the 2343 block 
in sample No. 5. 

No. 6 was done in a summer-and- 
winter threading. Each X unit was 
expanded to a four thread block 1323 
and each Y unit to 1424. Warp and 
tabby were in natural with floss used 
for pattern. 

No. 7 and No. 8 were two of Lace 
Bronson or Atwater Lace. No. 7 
was threaded to a double block with 
X threaded 131312 and Y 141412. 
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No. 8 used a single block threaded 
1312 and 1412 for the two units. 
These were single color, single shut- 
tle weaves. 

No. 9 and No. 10 again were single 
color, single shuttle weaves. Sample 
No. 9 was done in single M’s and O’s 
with the X unit threaded 1234 and 
the Y unit 1324. No. 10 was a dou- 
ble M’s and O’s with the X unit 
threaded 12123434 and the Y unit 
13132424. 

No. 11 was done in honeycomb. 
Since too small a block does not show 
up well in this weave, each unit in the 
pattern was expanded to a 4-thread 
block, with each X threaded 1212 
and each Y 3434. This was a single 
color sample with a heavy thread used 
for the tabby weave between the 
blocks and the balance of the weaving 
in the 20/2 cotton. 

No. 12, No. 13, and No. 14 were 
all variations of an 8-harness twill 
with the X unit threaded 1234 and 
the Y unit 5678. No. 12 was a single 
color sample, No. 13 had the X unit 
threaded in blue and the Y unit in 
natural. No. 14 used two textures 
with the X unit threaded in a smooth, 
dull thread and the Y unit in a shiny. 
bumpy thread. 

No. 15 was a point twill with the 
X unit threaded 1234 and the Y unit 
3214. This was done in a single color 
thread. 

No. 16 was a “Sharp cut” point 
twill in which the X unit was 
threaded 2143 and the Y unit 1234. 

No. 17, another point twill varia- 
tion, one thread was used for the 
point belonging to both X and Y 
units. The X units were threaded 
1234 and the Y units 4321, with 1 or 
























































































































Threading drafts developed from equation. 


4 at the point being a thread common 
to both units. 

No. 18 and No. 19 were in Swedish 
Lace. No. 18 was a single unit with 
the X’s threaded 121 and the Y’s 434. 
No. 18 was a double unit with the 
X’s threaded 12121 and the Y’s 
43434. In both threadings a 4 was 
used between connecting X units and 
a 1 between connecting Y units. 

No. 20 and No. 21 were huck 
threading. No. 20 was single huck 
with the X units threaded 121 and the 
Y units 434, while No. 21 was done 
in double huck with the X units 
threaded 12121 and the Y units 
43434. The connecting threads in 
multiple unit blocks were 414 be- 


Fabric from draft 14. 
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Threading drafts developed from equation. 


tween X units and 141 between Y 
units. 

No. 22 was double weave. The X 
units were threaded in blue and the 
Y units in white. 

No. 23 was a 10-harness damask 
weave with the X unit threaded 
12345 and the Y unit threaded 


678910. 


No. 24 was an 8Sharness double 
faced twill done in a single color. 
The X units were threaded 1234 
and the Y units 5678. 

The samples were all woven “as- 
drawn-in” or “tromp-as-writ” follow- 
ing the same color or texture rotation 
as was used in the threading. A dead- 
line was set on the date when the 
samples were to be finished and sent 
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out and all the participants kept to the 
established date. 

The following weavers wove sam- 
ples for this project: California— 
Miss Ada K. Dietz, Yucaipa; Con- 
necticut—Mrs. Clarence Neher, New 
Canaan; Illinois—Mrs. J. Harlan 
Bretz, Homewood, Miss M. Cornelia 
Stone, La Grange, Mrs. Robey 
Wright, Homewood; Indiana—Miss 
Fannie Belle Fleming, Nashville, 
Mrs. H. C. Percival, Nashville, Miss 
Gail M. Redfield. West Lafayette, 
Mrs. Jack Rhoades, Martinsville, 
Mrs. Lillian Robbins, Indianapolis ; 
Maryland—Dr. Florence Mears, 
Bethesda; Nebraska; Mrs. Roger A. 
Jenkins. Omaha; New York—Mrs. 
R. C. Beck, Larchmont 
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AD-A-HARNESS 
LOOMS « 


Sealetens ti Steel te 
Always in adjustment 


SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
TYPE B 
4 to 20 harnesses — 24” to AL widths 
Jack "es — ~~ Biting Shed 


@ 3dAL 





also 16", 20” auth 24” poe looms 
4 to rt harness, Push-up tising shed 


PORTABLE OPEN 





“Ask the weaver whe « owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Sougus, Mass. 





To receive your magazine 
promptly, renew your subscrip- 
tion before October 1. 





Miss Lois Hallager, Hartsdale, Mrs. 
Louis E. Raths, Yonkers, Mrs. Har- 
old Salisbury, Waterford, Mrs. R. T. 
Solensten, Tuckahoe, Mrs. N. A. 
Talmage, Riverhead; Ohio— Mrs. 
Alfred Austin, Worthington, Mrs. 
John C. Barkley, Shaker Heights, 
Mrs. Wade Galvin, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Mrs. R. W. Laylin, Columbus, Mrs. 
Myrtle Remark (deceased), Howard, 
Mrs. J. G. Sterling, Cleveland 
Heights. 


Miss Redfield is associate profes- 
sor of applied design at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. For the 
last two years she has been in charge 
of weaving at the Summer Workshop 
at Willimantic, Connecticut, State 
Teachers College. Her work has been 
widely exhibited and has won numer- 
ous awards. 

An article on Miss Dietz and Miss 
Foster, including an explanation of 
the use of Algebraic Expressions as 
a basis of design, appeared in the 
Spring 1953 issue of Handweaver 
& Craftsman and is still available. 
They now live in Yucaipa, California. 
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HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
SEDONA, ARIZONA 


invites you to learn how to weave 
in the beautiful setting of the Oak Creek Canyon 
red rock country. Also enjoy fishing, swimming, 
riding, hiking, hunting (in season). Other 
eraft classes available. The ideal place for a 
family vacation. 
Write for details. 





Von Ladau 
(Continued from page 22) 


Mrs. von Ladau has lectured and 
conducted many seminars and work- 
shops, including talks at the Amherst 
seminars, a seminar at the Fletcher 
Farm Craft School sponsored by the 
Society of Vermont Craftsmen and 
for weavers’ guilds in the New 
England states and New York. She 
lives in Newton, Massachusetts, and 
is a member of the Boston Weavers 
Guild. 





Mrs. Gwendoline Kemp of Rams- 
gate, England, wanted to weave a bed- 
spread for a double bed but she had 
only a 30-inch loom. Here is how she 
solved her problem. Her method may 
provide a solution for other weavers 
with narrow looms. In order to get 
the width needed, she planned to make 
the bedspread by joining three strips 
of woven material. 

Since she does not consider herself 
an expert weaver and since she knew 
that there was a possibility of varia- 
tion in beat from day to day she chose 
a pattern with a border—W indflower 
from Foot-Power Loom Weaving by 
Edward F. Worst. The warp, for the 
three strips, was 20/2 wine mercerized 
cotton, sett 36 to the inch for the width 
of the loom. For weft, rayon boucle 
in wine was used for weaving the 
border section with pink rayon boucle 
for the pattern section. The binding 
thread was the same as the warp. 

For the two outside strips, one-four 
of each strip was woven in pattefn, 
one-half in border and one-fourth in 
pattern. For the center strip one- 
fourth was woven in border, one-half 
in pattern and one-fourth in border. 
When the strips were joined together 
the border weave always came next to 
the pattern weave so that any varia- 
tion in beat was not evident. 

When this bedspread was exhibited 
at the International Handcrafts and 
Do-It-Yourself exhibition in London 
in 1958, Mrs. Kemp was awarded a 
Certificate of Merit. 
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An article by Mrs. Kemp, Weaving 1955, issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
in Wales, appeared in the Spring, man. 
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New Zealand 
(Continued from page 24) 


cottage she lived in at the foot of her 
sister’s lovely garden. So the spinning 
club took to the treetops and, in a 
wide, delightfully sunny room that 
looks across native trees and gardens 
to the sea, continues its work one day 
a week. 

Tactics were changed; wool had to 
be spun more finely, patterns had to 
be considered and above all that spe- 
cial quality of homespun wool had to 
be preserved—the softness with water- 
proof durability. Miss Stace experi- 
mented with dyeing white wool any 
shade required, and so coloured 
borders, patterns and stripes were in- 
troduced. Then fairisle in natural 
shades as well as coloured were knit- 
ted producing a fascinating array of 
jerseys, gloves, scarves and rugs which 
have all found their way to the be- 
wildered, but delighted boys of the 
Scottish home. 


Among the most treasured letters 
of the club is one from the Superin- 
tendent of the Home describing the 
opening of those first parcels. The in- 
credulous joy of the boys who simply 
couldn’t understand why people in far- 
off New Zealand should take any in- 
terest in them, let alone send parcels, 
was touchingly described. Then came 
letters from the boys, pathetic and ap- 
pealingly in their misspelt simplicity. 
One small lad wrote “Dear Miss 
Stace. Thank you so much for your 
pants, they fit me fine.” 

As soon as regular contact was es- 
tablished and their needs explained 
the parcels for the boys grew more 
varied. With the jerseys went well- 
made shorts of all sizes. Miss Stace is 
quite shameless where the club is con- 
cerned and she soon coaxed manufac- 
turers to give pieces and ends of suit- 
tings which were made up by those 
members who were good sewers. Then 
it was discovered that the boys had 
little in the way of bedcovers. Many 
beautiful large pieces of tweed and 
similar stuff had been given that were 
too heavy for shorts. These were care- 
fully matched into patterns, joined up 
into single bed size rugs and sewn 
together. One year handwoven gloves, 
scarves and mitts were sent; another 
year a good thick towel for each boy 
as it became known that the lads had 
to share the existing ones. 

One of the spinners is the Scottish 
wife of a Maori chieftain whose family 
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lived on a famous island off the coast 
of Wellington. Once a ship was 
wrecked there and the chief bought the 
entire contents of the hold. Recently 
the old chieftainess died and when the 
family were sorting out the contents 
of the house several rolls of suiting 
and coat materials were found, none 
the worse for their long storage. The 
beautiful cloth was given to the club 
for the Scottish home. When the ma- 
terial reached Scotland it was prob- 
able that it had been originally woven 
there over half a decade ago. A tailor 
made it all up into shorts for the boys 
and they have never been so warmly 


clad. 


After all these years the club con- 
tinues its work. Personnel changes 
constantly with a core of foundation 
members carrying on. A few years 
ago American engineers came to New 
Zealand to assist in the construction 
of a huge tunnel right through the 
mountain range from Wellington to 
the interior. Several wives heard of 
the spinning club and joined it, becom- 
ing so enthusiastic about their new 
found hobby they travelled many 
miles to meet with the rest of the 
members. They rarely missed an at- 
tendance and not only did they learn 
to spin and knit, but when they left 
for home they took spinning wheels 
with them. 


In addition to the orphanage work 
has been dene for others needing it. 
The two New Zealand Himalayan 
Expeditions were given homespun 
outfits for their members. When the 
Korean War broke out the club spun 
the wool for hundreds of balaclavas 
for the men in that bitter climate. 
When the Ross Sea Expedition set 
forth for Antartica the New Zealand 
members of Sir Edmund Hillary’s 
section were each given a handsome 
jersey specially designed and fitted 
according to each man’s requirements. 
Sir Edmund’s own was a huge black 
and white one with a bat in full wing 
en it. Among the most treasured 
photographs in the club’s collection 
are those ones showing the men wear- 
ing these jerseys. 

Recently there was repercussion 
from parcels sent to Greece during 
the war. Through a New Zealander 
revisiting Crete and coming in con- 
tact with one of the island recipients 
of our parcels the club received a long 
delayed letter of thanks translated by 
the visitor. As a result of these several 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 
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Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 
Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 
Add 15¢ per binder for postage and han- 
dling. Foreign countries extra. Remittance 
in 10 days or binders returned. Please indi- 
cate years desired. 

50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 









Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
ar up-to-date on the 
atest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadle and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed. 
Write Today For 
FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





parcels of clothing, more suited to 
their immediate needs, have been des- 
patched to these people. 


No matter what other work goes 
on the garments for the orphanage 
never suffer; if need be for a special 
purpose the members will meet at 
night to spin extra wool. There is a 
keen satisfaction not only in helping 
keep an ancient craft alive, but in the 
doing of something for someone else 
without thought of gain or reward. 
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@ BRETTON TWEED YARNS 
wool/mohair blend 

yarn dyed—4500 yds. per Ib. 

@ SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
vat dyes 


@ DISTRIBUTORS 


Mrs. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd St., Seattle 15, Wash. 


Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., Ariz., 
Utah, Idaho, Mont., Wyoming 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691, Route 1, West Chicago, Ill. 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana 
@ MACOMBER LOOMS 


Please enclose 35c for samples, to 
distributor in your area 


JOSEPH D, ACTON 


2036 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 





THE 
HANDWEAVERS: 
STUDIO 


is planning a workshop fer early 
November. If interested write for details 
no later than September 15. 


Study groups are also being formed for 
Fall. Anyone interested in joining one, 
please send in suggestions or type 


desired. 


There are sixteen looms available at 
the studio on a rental basis. Looms may 
be rented during the day and evening 
hours by appointment only. 


Studio closed for summer months. 


MRS. MYRA R. YOUNG 


Director 
791 Lexington Avenue New York 21 
‘TEmpleton 2-9580 
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Opportunities 
(Continued from page 13) 


cooperative with its sales agency and 
eager for new ideas. 

Mr. Parvin is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. He has 
been associated with the Broadbrooke 
Woolen Company, Stroock and Deer- 
ing Milliken for whom he styled their 
Orlon and wool fabric. Over the years 
he has developed some strong ideas 
on textile education. Everyone enter- 
ing the field—designers, handweavers 
or technicians—should have courses 
in design, color and fashion. Ability 
to design on the handlooms is again 
important in the industry and hand- 
weavers need knowledge of methods 
of mill production. His flair for color 
may come from his artist great-grand- 
father John H. Raser. For textile de- 
signers as for designers in all phases 
of fashion and home furnishings, a 
color sense is invaluable, along with 
impeccable taste. 


For Mrs. Hult, a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, handweaving 
came after a career in teaching with 
time out for work in Military Intelli- 
gence in World War II and the Veter- 
ans Administration after the war. 


She was born and brought up in 
Northern Michigan. Her first weav- 
ing experience came from darning the 
heavy hand-knit woolen stockings 
which were standard winter wear in 
that part of the country. Darning those 
stockings, according to her mother’s 
specifications, was a work of art. Her 
mother, who had learned all phases of 
weaving in Sweden, set a high stand- 
ard. While no handweaving was done 
in Mrs. Hult’s home, her mother did 
beautiful embroidery and insisted that 
her daughters also learn. Mrs. Hult 
studied pipe organ—one reason per- 
haps why treadling a loom seems easy, 
to her—and has also taken courses 
in art, but took her first weaving les- 
sons in New York University summer 
courses after she decided to leave her 
VA job. She studied under Berta 
Frey, attended classes at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York and sev- 
eral seminars at the School for Ameri- 
can Craftsmen in Rochester, sponsor- 
ed by the York State Craftsmen. Her 
first weaving jobs were with Mrs. 
Stella Minnick and Ailene de Laine, 
both of whom at one time had weav- 
ing studios in New York. Her first 
experience with the industry came with 





Wamsutta Mills and she later was with 
J. P. Stephens and Co. 


Contrary to popular opinion, she 
finds that developing designs on the 
handloom for power production offers 
wide opportunity for imaginative ap- 
proach and an appreciative reception 
for new ideas. 


Color Workshop 
(Continued from page 15) 


weavers study other crafts. Fabrics 
are related to other crafts and are 
used with them, often to the enhance- 
ment of the other work. 

For weavers who have not been 
able to take comprehensive courses in 
their craft, she advises looking at as 
many exhibitions as possible, so that 
they can find a basis of comparison 
for their own work. She likes to see 
more than one craft in a show be- 
cause this enlarges the area of com- 
parison. While juries come in for 
much criticism it is nevertheless a 
fact that competent jurying has raised 
the standards of the crafts in areas 
where craft shows are frequent. 
Craftsmen can learn from bad ex- 
hibitions as well as good ones so no 
time spent viewing exhibitions is 
wasted. 

Weavers who have no teachers in 
their communities may be able to at- 
tend workshops from time to time 
but they probably will have to depend 
a great deal on books and magazines. 
They need to know what is going on 
elsewhere in the craft field and illus- 
trations of craft work can also pro- 
vide a basis of comparison. 

Craftsmen in the State of Wash- 
ington now have an arts and crafts 
organization which has opened shops 
for the sale of work selected by jury 
and which sponsors workshops and 
exhibitions. Craftsmen have profited 
greatly from the jury’s comments and 
suggestions and many have de- 
veloped saleable articles since the or- 
ganization started. The sale of an ar- 
ticle, she says, often provides the 
craftsman his greatest thrill. 

Mrs. Johnston is a graduate of the 
Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design 
in San Francisco. Her husband, 
Bruce Johnston, is a painter turned 
weaver. He has talked to many weav- 
ers guilds. 

Mrs. Young has planned a series 
of workshops to be held at her studio 
in the fall. 
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Liturgical Textiles 
(Continued from page 31) 


to illustrate the article in the Summer 
1958 Handweaver & Craftsman are 
given in Jubilee magazine for October 
1957. They are a practical application 
of the two scholarly articles with ex- 
cellent bibliographies by Father Ed- 
ward Sutfin in Liturgical Arts maga- 
zines of August 1956 and May 1957. 
This magazine is published by the Li- 
turgical Arts Society Inc., whose pur- 
pose is to devise ways and means for 
improving the standards of taste, 
craftsmanship, and liturgical correct- 
ness current in the practice of Catholic 
art in the United States. Father Sutfin 
points out that vestments should take 
into consideration the size, coloring 
and bone structure of the man who 
will wear them. They should be both 
masculine and dignified in design. 


An ideal material for making the 
conical chasuble is handwoven silk 60 
inches wide. It has sufficient sub- 
stance to be used without a lining and 
enough softness to drape with more 
suppleness than a 
fabric. 


power loomed 

There are three European weavers 
whose work has gained wide recogni- 
tion in this country : Sister Augustana 
Fleuler of Stans, Switzerland; Ber- 
nard Brocklehurst of Llanarth, Mon- 
mouthshire, England; and John Kil- 
Bride of Ditchling Common, Has- 
socks, Sussex, England. They ll 
weave the full 60-inch finished materi- 
al on fly-shuttle looms. Two vest- 
ments, one of white silk and one of 
red, by Sister Augustana Fleuler are 
included in the exhibition of Religious 
Art of Today. Bernard Brocklehurst 
has been a weaver for over 30 years. 
For wide silk fabric he uses warp 
yarns of 24/2 spun silk entered double 
in the heddles and sleyed two doubles 


in a 21-dent reed. The filler weft yarn, 


is 8/2 spun silk at about 33 picks to 
the inch. The width in the reed is 
about 64 inches, and the finished width 
is about 61 inches. The total weight 
of the cloth is about 10 ounces per 
yard; 5 ounces for warp and 5 ounces 
for filler. He weaves orphreys of his 
own design. For these he uses a hand- 
loom with a dobby shedding motion. 
John KilBride makes material of a 
semi-matt surface. He does his own 
dyeing, to order. For warp, he uses a 
10/2 English spun silk, a count which 
means 8,400 yards per pound. The 
weft is 8/2 at 6,720 yards per pound. 
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Above. Silk fabric for a dossal, 
woven by James O'Sullivan, New 
York. Threaded in rosepath, it is an 
an 8-harness design, treadled to his 
own formula. 

Below. Detail from Fair Linen, 
woven by Mrs. Cornelia Nelson of 
Omaha, Nebraska, which was shown 
in the Exhibition of Contemporary 
Ecclesiastical Arts sponsored by 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, in 
1957. It is closely woven of 20/2 
white linen sett at 24 per inch in At- 
water-Bronson lace technique. 


The warp is sett at, and the weft 

beaten up to, 34 per inch and woven 

in a 17-dent reed, 2 ends per dent. 
John KilBride came to the Liturgi- 





cal Conference at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
August, 1958, for the purpose of ac- 
cepting the Gold Medal of the Catholic 
Art Association. The medal is award- 
ed once each year to an artist or crafts- 
man who has lived up to sound prin- 
ciples of craftsmanship throughout his 
career. His demonstrations of his 
work aroused a great deal of interest. 

In designing the 60-inch material 
for the conical chasuble, the filler is 
heavier than the warp because the 
drape of the garment is dependent 
upon having the “up-and-down” axis 
in the filler direction. This runs 
counter to the old dressmaking axiom, 
“always cut on the ‘straight’ of the 
goods.” If the weft is in the north and 
south direction in the finished gar- 
ment then construction-wise the yarns 
have to take that into consideration. 

This designing device was used by 
Cliff Hotchkiss of Cornwall Bridge, 
Connecticut, for a dossal for which 
the draft is given in the April, 1958, 
issue of Shuttle Craft. It is designed 
with the weft to be hung from top to 
bottom. In the article he discusses his 
experience in developing designs in 
summer-and-winter for church tex- 
tiles. This issue, and that of March, 
1958, are devoted to ecclesiastical 
textiles with articles by Harriet Tid- 
ball, Mary E. Black, and Joyce 
Chown, among others. They contain 
practical information, with drafts. 

In addition to the silks made in 
England, beautiful vestments have 
been made and will continue to be 
made from the handwoven silks from 
India, Thailand, and Japan. The 
Goten Weavers’ Guilds in Japan pro- 
duce distinguished fabrics. Sister 
Mary of the Compassion, O. P. has 
sent designs that she has drawn for 
bandings and the Goten Weavers have 
set up and produced them on their 
Jacquard looms. 

The experience of skilled 
makers of vestments may be of value 
to handweavers. For a number of 
years Sister Mary of The Compas- 
sion, O. P. has been making vestments 
by hand at the Blue Chapel in Union 
City, New Jersey. She uses the pat- 
terns of Father Van Laan of Oster- 
huis, Holland. Prior to entering the 


two 


convent, she was well known as 
Constance Rowe, a painter of the 
British School in Rome. She feels 


very strenuously that all handwoven 
fabrics should also be hand sewn. In 
fact, she maintains that she can tell 
from the back of a church whether 
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the vestment being worn at the altar 
has been hand sewn or not. From her 
experience with fabrics she holds that 
all soft garments must hang at least 
24 hours (preferably longer) after 
they are cut so that the way they will 
finally drape on the bias will show. 
This is absolutely vital on the conical 
chasubie and the cope. She has known 
soft fabrics to vary as much as six 
inches after they have been hanging. 
Sister Mary also cautioned that the 


double weft filler yarns are particular- 
ly susceptible to this type of sag. In 
addition they must not be hung on or- 
dinary hangers or even on tailors’ 
forms or the mark of the edges of the 
hanger or the shoulder of the form 
will impress itself in the material and 
may not come out. To overcome this 
problem, Mr. KilBride made a padded 
hanger that is a true semicircle and 
the marks do not occur. 


Asa devoted member of the altar 
guild of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Heavenly Rest in New 
York, Mrs. J. Bentley Squier has 
made vestments for many years. One 
very interesting one of nylon pique 
was made for Dr. John Ellis Large. 
Mrs. Squier does her cutting on large 
sheets stretched on her living room 
floor. From her experience with hand- 
woven materials, she gives this advice. 
Before cutting a piece of handwoven 
fabric, it must be machine-stitched on 
both sides of the chalk line where it 
is to be cut. This prevents ravelling of 
the cut out pieces, in the case of the 
conical chasuble, or the remaining 
material which is to be used for a 
matching burse, stole, chalice veil and 
maniple. Sometimes a tabernacle veil 
may be made from the same piece. 
She found that it was necessary to use 
tissue paper under the material for 
the machine sewing. She adjusts her 
Singer sewing machine to six stitches 
to the inch for stitching along the 
chalk line and to twelve stitches to 
the inch with a tension of four for 
sewing. All her vestments are hand 
finished. 


A group of churchmen has been 
struggling for years to have the deco- 
ration of all places of worship more 
truly representative of newer trends 
in architecture. Among the leaders in 
this movement have been Maurice 
Lavanoux, editor of Liturgical Arts ; 





Dr. Paul Tillich of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. J. V. Langmead Casserly 
of General Theological Seminary 
(Episcopalian) and Dr. Stephen 
Kayser of the Jewish Museum. 


The Department of Church Build- 
ing and Architecture of the National 
Council of Churches—Scott Turner 
Ritenour, executive director—is con- 
cerned with the design and construc- 
tion of Protestant churches. The office 
at 247 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
is prepared to offer consultant service 
of various kinds to churches and de- 
nominations. Individual craftsmen 
also may submit inquiries and if the 
office cannot answer them directly the 
request for information will be for- 
warded to the proper source. While 
Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran 
churches have definite ritual require- 
ments which determine much of the 
design for liturgical textiles and ob- 
jects, other Protestant denominations 
follow a much freer plan of worship. 
There is a growing interest in the 
proper use of Christian symbols 
among most Protestant denomina- 
tions. This office has a comprehensive 
program of assistance in design and 
construction of churches, including 
cooperation with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Church Archi- 
tectural Guild and other architectural 


organizations. 
The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 838 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 21, through its department 
of synagogue administration, offers a 
consultant service on synagogue de- 
sign and construction. A list of artists 
is maintained who are prepared to 
undertake commissions for religious 
art and the organization is interested 
in learning of craftsmen skilled in 
liturgical design. A library is avail- 
able, with books on symbolism. 

In The Changing Church, Kath- 
arine Morrison, McClinton brings to- 
gether a sampling of recent attitudes 
toward architecture and decoration in 
all these faiths. A second edition is 
under way and Mrs. McClinton would 
like to see photographs of new Ameri- 
can handweaving in contemporary de- 
sign. Photographs should be sent to 
her in care of the publishers, More- 
house-Gorham Company, 14 East 41 
Street, New York 17. 

If books on liturgical design are 
lacking in libraries near at hand, back- 
ground material can be gained from 
encyclopedias. For example, the En- 
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cyclopedia Brittanica has an explana- 
tion of the three mitres with their his- 
torical use. The Jewish Encyclopedia 
has an article on the origin and use of 
the tallith or prayer shawl. To study 
anything about the origin of li- 
turgical weaving without rereading 
the Book of Exodus for its account of 
the building of the tabernacle for the 
Ark of the Covenant, is to ignore our 
first rubric of either Hebrew or 
Christian worship. The knowledge of 
spinning and plying implicit in “fine 
twined linen” and of dyeing in “twice 
dyed” yarns, of beaten gold cut in fine 
wires to weave in the fabrics, together 
with the descriptions for curtains and 
the mode of hanging are a delight to 
the weaver. The present day crafts- 
man hopes, like Bezaleel and his help- 
ers, “to be filled with wisdom of heart, 
to work all manner of work, of the 
engraver and of the cunning work- 
man, of the embroiderer in blue and 
purple and scarlet and fine linen of 
the weaver.” Like the Benedictines of 
Prinknash, England, who were pio- 
neers in the restoration of liturgical 
handweaving, today’s craftsman turns 
his best efforts “for glory and for 
beauty.” 





- Miss Ormond is especially inter- 
ested in liturgical weaving. A mem- 
ber of the New York Guild of 
Handweavers, she exhibited a hu- 
meral veil in a recent show at Cooper 
Union Museum. She has studied 
with Berta Frey, at the Banff School 
of Fine Arts and at Haystack 
Mountain School of Crafts. She 
studied design with John Martin at 
the Craft Students League of the 
YWCA and has a certificate of in- 
terior decoration from the New York 
School of Interior Decoration. 

The following illustrations and 
articles on ecclesiastical weaving have 
appeared in earlier issues of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, all of which are 
still available : 

Winter 1959, Ecclesiastical Textiles 

from a New-type Loom. 
Fall 1958, Jewish Ceremonial 
Textiles. 

Summer 1958, Contemporary Vest- 
ments (Markey). 
Suggestions for Making Ec- 
clesiastical Vesture (Jacopin). 

Winter 1958, Siminoff Textiles. 

The Patron Church. 
Fall 1957, Mark Adams’ Archangel 
Tapestry. 

Summer 1957, Ecclesiastical Tapes- 

tries (Jewish). 
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HAVE SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! 
Don’t Guess! Follow Proven Designs! . 
Get Ideas! . 
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Details of: Design 


Dozens of Projects Supply Sources 
Dozens of Fabric Designs Pictures 
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TERRACE YARN SHOP 
4038 S.W. Garden Home Road Portland 19, Oregon 





Spring 1957, Contemporary Swed- 


ish Ecclesiastical Designs. 
Fall 1956, Jewish Ceremonial Tex- 
tiles (Applebaum & Quitman). 


Spring 1956, Dossals by Tina I. 
McMorran. 

Summer 1955, Lectern Fabrics 
(Ahrens). 

Summer 1954, The Talbot Weavers 
Golden Anniversary. The Weaving publication that helps 

Winter 1953, Contemporary Reli- you understand your weaving and 
gious Art in California. presents problems to develop 

your skill. 


Dye Plants in 


10 ISSUES PER YEAR 
Museum Garden Regular edition subscription—$7.50 yr. 


sample copy—.75 





Among the many dye plants found 
in the Textile Fiber and Dye Garden 
at the Old Slater Mill Museum in Portfolio edition subscription 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, are those 
listed below. Many fiber plants also 
may be seen. This is thought to be 
the only garden of its kind in the . 
United States and was given to the 
Museum by the New England Unit 
of the Herb Society of America. (Ar- Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 
ticles on the Museum and the garden Shuttle Craft Guild 
may be found in the Winter 1958 Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
and Spring 1959 issues of this 
magazine. ) 


with woven samples—$17.50 
sample copy—$1.75 


Write for special offer for new subscribers. 





tant and popular of all blue dyes. Gar- 
ments dyed with indigo have been 
found in Egyptian tombs and Inca 


Madder root produces one of the 
most enduring red dyes. It was also 
used with other dyes to produce com- 


pound colors graves. It was developed as a crop 
Prior to the introduction of indigo > ag from South Carolina 
in : 


from India, woad was the only blue 
dye in West E . During th ; 
ee ag a ree d pete te d tase. Thy brown dyes predominate. When yellow 
Riteeil aie green ‘eal ‘f madder was 1° Combined with the blue of indigo, 
added a deep purple developed. This 8reen results, different shades of green 


Plants which produce yellow and 


led to a wide range of colors depending upon the yellow plant used. 

After twelve hundred years of su- Genista Gnctorm 2 from 
premacy, woad was replaced by indi- colonial gardens in Salem, Massachu- 
go. Indigo was one of the most impor- (Continued on page 63) 
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Scraps 
(Continued from page 19) 


side of the material and permits you 
to make the fullest use of their spe- 
cific qualities, eliminates too much 
pattern, produces pleasant textures 
and a sturdy undersided material 
(which can be lined or not). 


Embroidery may be fine or bold, 
depending upon the scale of the de- 
sign, the left-over threads used and 
the final effect desired. 


We have made many wall hangings 
for churches from odds and ends of 
materials and yarns. We have found 
combinations of wools and linens sat- 
isfactory. Designs may be marked on 
the background material with ordi- 
nary chalk, which brushes out easily. 
For one handwoven background we 
used black carpet warp set 24 to the 


inch, with alternate wefts of dull 
gold and black rayon boucle yarns. 
A self lining was woven of lighter 
No. 5 perle cotton, continuous with 
the background material and then 
turned back against it and hemmed. 

For a small hanging, on the theme 
of baptism, with a design of appliqued 
fish, baling twine, heavy linens and 
contrasting colors of finer wools were 
used. For a Madonna wall hanging, 
the figure was a large applique of 
bleached handwoven linen with stars 
and lines in heavy wool on a multi- 
colored background of pebbly wefts. 
Knitting wools may be used and 
handspun yarns are effective. 

You may be surprised at what you 
can do. If you cannot draw, begin by 
making simple abstractions, combin- 
ing different weights, finishes and 
sizes of threads and materials. Here 
are some rules of ours: 


1. Do what pleases you. This is 
mainly for fun. You may be amazed 
at the beauty which results from sim- 
ply playing around with your collec- 
tion of leftovers. 

2. Make use of contrast. Smooth 
and rough, dull and shiny, thick and 
fine, wool and linen, etc. 

3. Establish some principle of unity, 
based on like threads, color, line or 
perhaps geometric design. 

4. Keep backgrounds in the back- 
ground. 

Above all, let yourself go. A project 
such as this has many by-products 
for the handweaver in general—fa- 
miliarity with the different qualities 
of yarn and materials, results of color 
experimentation, improved textural 
awareness. 

Complicated stitchery is not an 
asset and may even be a liability. All 
of our wall hangings employ only the 
simplest of flat, running stitches, 

If you do not know where to begin, 
the straightforward method of simply 
doodling with threads may be used at 
first—simply lay them down together 
on the background cloth in a pos- 
sibility-laden jumble. Then rearrange, 
select and simplify. Later, more de- 
liberate methods will evolve out of 
your own experience. Design is 
learned through designing. 

Left-over upholstery lengths often 
make excellent background materials. 
Or you can use that extra half-yard 
of remaining warp, making treadling 
experiments no matter what the 
threading. 





Anyway you do it you will learn 
something valuable for all your weav- 
ing. And what more pleasant way can 
be found of using up all those left- 
overs to produce something original. 





Happy Acres Studio, Loveland, 
Ohio, is situated on a small farm 
where a program of producing hand- 
woven materials for sale and teach- 
ing is followed the year round by 
Mrs. Niemeier, her sister, an artist 
engaged in graphic arts, and her 
mother, who is a weaver and spinner. 
They produce their own fleeces on 
the farm. Private students in weaving 
and spinning are accepted. They be- 
gan to weave as a hobby about eight 
years ago and now have 13 looms in 
operation. 

Their liturgical vesture and wall 
hangings are now in use in many small 
chapels, schools and private homes. 
They have been exhibited at the Na- 
tional Conventions of the Catholic 
Art Association; St. Mary of the 
Woeds College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana; The Center, in St. Louis; 
Christocentric Arts Festivals at the 
universities of Illinois and Minne- 
sota; Our Lady of Cincinnati Col- 
lege, and Xavier University Family 
Life Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

During the last two years they have 
been weaving peasant-type textiles es- 
pecially for folk dancers. 


Woodcuts 

Before the development of the vari- 
ous photoengraving the 
woodcut was the most common meth- 
od of reproduction and frequently it 
was also the key plate for the color 
print. The artist did not cut the blocks 
as the present day artist usually does. 
It is suggested that to properly ap- 
preciate the woodcut it would be well 
to try cutting a block and the refresh- 
ing influence of the Japanese woodcut 
is noted. The necessary steps in draw- 
ing, cutting and printing the several 
kinds of relief prints are explained 
and illustrated. There is also advice 
on the choice of blocks, knives and 
papers. Some 200 examples, for the 
most part contemporary, of woodcuts 
and woodengravings, many from the 
criginal plates, have been chosen to 
point up the well written text. The 
author is an active practitioner in 
England. 

Woodcuts by John R. Biggs. 
Sterling Publishing Company, 
New York 16. 6 by 10, 176 pages, 
206 Illustrations. $4.95. 
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Elsa Gullberg 
Visits United States 


Elsa Gullberg of Sweden, who 
spent several months lecturing in the 
United States last fall and winter, 
began her distinguished career in 
1907 with an important role in the 
revival of handcrafts in Sweden, 
went on to establish the well-known 
firm of Elsa Gullberg Textiles and 
Interiors in 1926 in Stockholm and 
Goteborg and later Gullberg Grays 
Ltd. in London, and now, retired 
from that business which her son di- 
rects, is head of E. G. Textiles in 
Vaxholm, Sweden, where only hand- 
woven and handprinted textiles are 
produced. 

Mrs. Gullberg was director of the 
Swedish Homecraft Society (Helms- 
loyds) 1907-1917 and, through the 
interlocking office of the Swedish 
Society for Arts and Crafts, 1917- 
1926. 

She was one of the early designers 
for the Swedish textile industry 
when manufacturers first began to 
look to artists and craftsmen for 
‘mprovements in the design of power 
loomed fabrics. 

Her own firm produced textiles, 
“«rniture and lighting fixtures, many 
of which she designed, which were 
widely sold not only in Sweden but 
in other countries in Europe and in 
the United States. She designed tex- 
tiles for many important public 
buildings including those for the 
Stockholm Concert Hall, 1924-1926, 
and for the Stockholm Town Hall. 
Her son, who is an architect, now de- 
signs furniture and lighting fixtures 
‘or the firm. 

Her work has received the highest 
awards: from both the King of 
Sweden and the Swedish govern- 
ment. It has been shown at world’s 
fairs in Brussels, New York, Paris 
and San Francisco and is found both 
in American and foreign museums, 
including The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. Smith College 
Chapel, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, has one of her hangings. The 
design depicts the Annunciation, 
done in gold embroidery on hand- 
woven damask, with blue the pre- 
dominating color. 

She has made many and brilliant 
contributions to Swedish folk mu- 
seum collections and to modern hand- 
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craft. She is on the board of direc- 
tors of the Royal School of Arts and 
Crafts and a member of the Stock- 
holm Planning Committee. As evi- 
dence of her interests outside her 
own field, she is a consulting member 
of the Swedish Tourist Traffic Or- 
ganization and on the Committee for 
Freedom of the Press. 

Her present small business keeps 
ier in touch bath with the field of 
interior designing and of handcraft 
and yet gives her time to travel and 
“look at the world.” She produces 
nly handwoven fabrics and hand- 
prints on heavy handwoven material 
—fabrics which manufacturers either 
‘annot or do not find it practicable 
to produce. At present only carpets 
are being woven, all without shuttles. 

In the United States last fall she 
lectured on Swedish handcraft, its 
‘nfluence on modern living and its 
relation to modern arts and crafts. 
She spent six months at the Museum 
of International Folk Art in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, lectured at the 
University of New Mexico, at the 
Chicago Institute of Art and Univer- 
sity of Chicago and in Boston. 

Everything she saw in the United 
States convinced her that handcraft 
would become increasingly important 
here, especially for the weavers who 
will have greater opportunities to de- 
sign for the textile industry as has 
happened in Sweden. Teachers of 
crafts, artist-craftsmen and design- 
ers have important jobs now in this 
“evelopment of handcraft, which is 
also becoming more valuable in 
therapy. 

Creating designs in any field is 
one person’s work, she says. They 
may be produced by the work of 
many. She advises weavers to begin 
with what they need for themselves. 
It is a great pity for anyone to copy 
anything, in her opinion, or to use 
old designs, the work of other people, 
as a substitute for creative activity. 
Craftsmen should study art and de- 
sign to learn the principles, never to 
copy works of art. Crafts are valua- 
ble if taught in the schools as a 
means of developing creative ability. 

However, in every country there is 
a natural ground in which handcraft 
may develop. Although the world can 
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never go back to producing all it 
needs by hand and we now cannot 
live without many of the products of 
industry, nevertheless the more we 
learn from handcraft the better the 
products of industry will be. The 
important question arising from mod- 
ern culture is “Will it equalize all of 
us—or will some differences re- 
main?” At present the craftsmen are 
one of the influences in developing 
the differences. 

Craftsmen must now place em- 
phasis upon using the best possible 
materials for their work. Hand- 
weavers especially should have the 
best quality yarns available. Help- 
ing them obtain good yarns should be 
one task for weavers’ and craft or- 
ganizations, as has been done in 
Sweden. That was one of the reasons 
for organization of the Swedish 
Homecraft Society. 
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EXCITING NEWS FOR LOVERS 
OF FINE HAND-MADE FABRICS! 


ou can now a set of rare (extremely!) 18th century copperplate engravings showing 
exactly how the he textile trades and other crafts and industries were carried on in Europe 
over 200 years ago. Imagine the pride with which you will show this set to your friends. 
Large, handsomely designed, containing exact reproductions of 485 fascinating copperplate 
engravings drawn by the finest engravers of 18th century France, this beautiful set is 
sure ty be one of your most prized possessions. Yet the price is amazingly low for an art 
treasure of this sort! 


A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
TRADES AND INDUSTRY, 


Two volume set, boxed only $18.50 


These marvelous plates from the famous French Encyclopedia edited by Denis Diderot 
have never before been reprinted! They show workers and craftsmen at work at almost 
every important industry, trade and craft of 18th century Europe. 

But they are of especial interest to those interested in textiles and weaving! More than 
50 of the 485 rare copperplates in this set picture in meticulous detail how the textile 
arts were carried on in pre-industrial revolution Europe. In sequences of contemporary 
plates designed to show you every step in a process, you see how wool was washed, picked, 
sorted, , and spun, how threads were woven into fabrics, the kinds of looms and 
shuttles that were used, how the cloth was fulled and finished, how the nap was raised, 
how the cloth as combed and washed. You actually see views of 18th century workers per- 
forming these operations. You are shown closeups and details of looms and other machinery. 
You see how cotton stockings were woven, how the famous Turin silk was wound, 
thrown, drawn, stretched on the loom, and watered to bring out its distinctive high sheen 
and wavy markings. 

In other plates, you see how the passamenterie, braid, ribbons, and decorative ornaments, 
for which 18th France was renowned, were manufactured by skilled hand workers. 
Still other plates illustrate the manufacture of Turkish carpets in the Faubourg de Chaillot; 
while others show scenes of workers in the process of dyeing the many textile products 


< 


of the day. 
Perhaps the highlight of this collection engravings is a pictorial trip through the 
almost legendary Gobelins factory where the finest tapestries of 18th century Europe 


were woven. In twelve engravings (many with several parts) you see both sweeping p2n- 
oramic views of the weaving operations and closeups of the many individual processes which 
contributed to the acknowledged perfection of these tapestries. The tightening of the 
warp on huge wooden frames, closeups of the weaver’s hands as he works the bobbins of 
wool according to the elaborate patterns sketched on the warp, methods of weaving on 
both the “haute lisse’ (vertical loom) and the chasse lisse’’ (horizontal loom), views 
showing how the weft threads were compacted, how the junctions between different colored 
threads were sewn up, and every other step from beginning to end, are shown in detailed 
engravings made from Pa ren | sketches. If you wanted to, you could set up a tapestry 
factory simply by following these remarkable engravings. 

Handweavers, those in the textile industry, teachers and many others will find that these 
plates are not only a wonderful nostalgic memento of the early days of modern textile 
crafts, but a fertile source of ideas for present-day use as well! Many of the processes 
shown in these engravings have virtually been lost for over a hundred years. 


USE THIS COUPON TO SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS FASCINATING SET 


485 full-page plates. Total of 920 pp. 
Two volume set, boxed, $18.50. 


Heavy library cloth binding. 





Dept. 243, DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Inc., 180 Varick St., New York 2, N. Y. 


Please send me . sets of A DIDEROT PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at $18.50 per copy. | am enclosing $ . in full payment. 
I aia hcricsaecittscihnoectigiieder 

ADDRESS . 

I aR pg carcorerciinnté TES STATE 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE! If you are ) dissatisfied with this set for any 
oy , you may return it within 10 days for full and immediate 
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Our new 32 page book catalogue has sections on: 


weaving 
textiles 
handicraft 
costumes 
folk art 
styles & ornaments 
mosaics 


jewelry & enameling 
paper sculpture 
pottery & ceramics. 


If you have not received it yet, please write us and we will 
send you a free copy. 


MUSEUM BOOKS INC. 
48 East 43 Street New York 17, N. Y. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


British Artist-Craftsmen 
at New York Design Center 





Tapestry, “Eden,” by Lows Le Brocquy in the ex- 
hibition by British Artist-Craftsmen which will be shown 
at the Design Center, New York, Sept. 1 through Oct. 
31, on tour under the Auspices of the Traveling Exhibi- 
tion Service of the Smithsonian Institution. 





“The Fools of Summer,” cartoon for a tapestry de- 
signed by Cecil Collins and woven by Ronald Cruick- 
shank in the British Artist-Craftsmen exhibition. 


The textiles in the exhibition are considered excep- 
tional and range from Peter Collingwood’s small hand- 
woven rugs to magnificent religious vestments, which 
break excitingly from traditional designs. Most of the 
work was created especially for this exhibition which 
was planned to acquaint the United States with what 
outstanding British artist-craftsmen have been doing 
since the end of World War II. More than 175 objects 
are included; altar sculpture, stained glass, wall-panels, 
tapestries, ceramics, glass, silver, and bookbinding. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 








WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Handcrafts 

This reissue in English of the 
Diderot Pictorial Encyclopedia of 
handicrafts is “a Panorama of 18c 
France at work.” The brilliantly writ- 
ten introduction gives the personal 
and political background of Diderot 
who is compared to a “many faceted 
jewel catching and sparkling out to the 
reading public all the main themes of 
the 18c Enlightenment.” Diderot gave 
dignity to the then contemporary arts 
and trades and illustrated many trade 
secrets. There are over 50 full-page 
plates devoted to textiles which show 
the spinning, weaving, dyeing and 
finishing of wool and silk. The use of 
the drawloom, Gobelin tapestry weav- 
ing, carpets and upholstery are also 
illustrated. The plates are accompanied 
by brief comments. Some of the other 
handcrafts included are agricultural 
& rural arts, glass, paper & printing, 
leather, jewelry and fashion. 

A Diderot Pictorial Encyclo- 
pedia of Trades and Industry 
edited by Charles Gillispie. 2 vol- 
umes. Dover Publications, New 
York 10. 9 by 12, 485 full-page 
plates & text. $18.50. 


Pillow Lace 

This museum handbook on pillow- 
lace making in the English East Mid- 
lands starts with a brief history of 
the origins of this cottage industry, 
followed by the current craft proce- 
dures. The necessary equipment is 
described and 40 decorated and senti- 
mentally inscribed bobbins from their 
collection are illustrated. Examples 
of several local traditional lace pat- 
terns are also shown. 

Pillow Lace in the East Mid- 
lands by Charles Freeman. 
Charles T. Branford, Boston 59, 
Massachusetts. 5% by 8%, 51 
pages, 10 line & 17 halftone illus- 
trations. $2.00 


Crafts 

Over 100 craft projects for ele- 
mentary school children are given in 
this well illustrated book for the 
teaching of young craft groups. The 
viewpoint of creative activity is sug- 
gested rather than that of art. The 
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author considers the actual handling 
of yarns and the choosing of colors 
as the best way to grasp the craft of 
weaving. The construction of several 
simple looms and their operation are 
explained and the opportunities for 
the child’s development _ stressed. 
Modeling, printmaking, puppets and 
paper mache are among the other 
activities suggested. The author has 
had some 20 years experience in 
teaching crafts. 

Meaning in Crafts by Edward 
L. Mattie. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. 11.7 by 10, 133 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.25. 


Papercraft 

The author of this manual on paper 
folding and paper modeling observes 
that “paper is an inspiring material, 
challenging to the imagination.” De- 
tailed instructions are given for treat- 
ing paper as a flat surface and also as 
« volume form. The necessary tools 
and materials are suggested, the char- 
acteristics of various kinds of papers 
given and basic cutting and folding of 
paper explained. Paper cutouts from 
Poland and folded paper examples 
from Japan are shown along with 
numerous examples of geometric 
solids, toys, Christmas decorations, 
and fantastic fish, birds, animals and 
figurines. Endless variations on these 
themes will suggest themselves to the 
inventive mind. This is both a text 
book and an idea book for a pleasant 
and satisfying leisure time activity. 

Creating with Paper by Pauline 
Johnson. University of Washing- 
ton Press. 8 x 11, 207 pages, illus- 
trated. $6.50. Available at Museum 
Books, New York 17. 


Sculpture 

Although this book is planned pri- 
marily for the beginner in modeling, 
there is sufficient reference to the pro- 
fessional work of the author to furnish 
the student with future goals of attain- 
ment. The various procedures are 
explained by step-by-step photo- 
graphs and running comment. Clay, 
wax and slate are suggested as medi- 
ums and numerous simple projects 
given, followed by some more ad- 
vanced. The author, who has taught 








“SEVEN PROJECTS IN 
ROSEPATH” 
by Berta Frey is back in print and avail- 
able for the —— book specialist.. 
Price $1.50 plus 10c postage. 
CRAFT & H Y BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 








WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF CRAFTS $6.50 
eras: of 30 sporkling 
Big manual, 350 1287 





sculpture for 15 years, takes you 
through the several phases of a recent 
commission he executed in bronze. He 
reminds you that “no artist ever 
started a piece of work with more than 
two hands and an idea.” 

Sculpture: Techniques in Clay, 
Wax, Slate by Frank Eliscu. Chil- 
ton Company, Philadelphia 39. 
7 by 10, 192 pages, 389 illustrations. 
$7.50. 


Woods 

Anyone carving or fabricating wood 
should find this reference book on 224 
of the world’s more common woods 
most useful. In spite of the increasing 
use of plastics, wood is still unique. 
The various softwoods and_hard- 
woods are identified, including the 
peculiarities visible to the naked eye 
or under a hand glass. For each the 
country of origin, seasoning and 
weathering capabilities, workability 
and capability to take a good finish 
are given along with a microscopic 
photograph of the structure of some 
30 woods. The weight per cubic foot, 
color, tendency to splinter and odor, 
if any, are also listed. Printed in 
England. 

A concise Encyclopedia of 
World Timbers by F. H. Titmuss. 
The Philosophical Library, New 
York 16. 6 by 10, 264 pages, illus- 
trated. $15.00. 


Handcrafts 

The first American edition of this 
encyclopedia on 30 handcrafts treats 
the procedure on an amateur level. 
Besides several types of weaving the 
book also covers knitting, crocheting, 
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MARGUERITE ?. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 
PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand- 
book of rat re ae is for weavers 
of all , whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated with over 1200 weavings — 
all personally made by the author — di- 
rections are set down in a simple style. 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 16¢ postage 





From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness patterns 
— - directions for weaving. Beautifully 
printed. 
240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
2nd Edition $4.00 plus 12c postage 
WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley $2.50 plus 9c postage 
PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 
By Mareuerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 4c post. 


Marguerite P. Davison 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WEAVING WITH LINEN 
By Joan Patterson 


Special hints on using flax fiber. Detailed diagrams 
and directions for weaving upholstery fabrics, 
draperies, rugs, table linens, screen coverings. Full 
color illustrations. $1.00 postpaid. Order from: 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Oregon State College, Corvailis, Oregon 





Again available 
SEVEN PROJECTS 


IN ROSEPATH 
by 
BERTA FREY 
$1.50 plus 10c postage 
Write to 


Berta Frey 
Box 505 Woodstock, New York 
or 
Craft & Hobby Book Service 
Coast Route, Monterey, Calif. 





REDDIGRAPHS 


They’re GOOD For Weavers 
Patterns — Swatches — Directions 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5 Selected Issues $6.50 
All Complete Series $1.00 per Issue 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 
Miss Winogene B. Redding 
Pi Beta Phi School Gatlinburg, Tenn. 





embroidery, basketry, leatherwork, 
batik, paper sculpture, metalwork, 
woodwork and bookbinding. In addi- 
tion to the numerous other illustra- 
tions, interposed color sections show 
the stitches, patterns, tools and joints. 
The author stresses the joy of creat- 
ing things and hopes the book will be 
an inspiration and also help in the 
better appreciation of simple work. 
She warns against “imitating the 
forms of other periods,’ over decora- 
tion and fighting colors. Often a thor- 
ough knowledge of the material will 
suggest the technique. Recommended 
for elementary schools, therapy and 
recreation projects. 

The Complete Book of Handi- 
crafts by Ruth Zechlin. Charles 
T. Branford, Boston 59, Massa- 
chusetts. 6 by 914, 350 pages, 1257 
illustrations. $6.50. 


Workshop Notes 


The Textile Museum continues to 
issue their Workshop Notes. Paper 
Number 13 (2 pages, | illustration) 
discusses the shaped textiles from 
Peru. Paper Number 17 (6 pages, 4 
illustrations ) describes a new type of 
Peruvian ikat. Paper Number 18, by 
Louisa Bellinger, (6 pages, 4 figures ) 
uses the Bible as a revealing but also 
frustrating source of study of the tex- 
tiles of the Near East. These Work- 
shop Notes are $1.25 each and are 
available from the Textile Museum, 
2320 S Street, N. W., Washington 8, 
D.C. 


Color 


Although just how the eye sees 
color is still a mystery the author does 
explain how color can “contribute to 
human comfort and control human 
moods.” The designer must not mere- 
ly have a feeling for color—real 
knowledge is required. An under- 
standing of the psychological and 
functional aspects as well as the 
esthetic is required as against “such 
vague things as good taste.” Over 150 
illustrations and 44 color chips demon- 
strate how the proper use of color can 
ease eyestrain and lessen fatigue. As 
interior decoration tends to become 
less ornate, color becomes more utili- 
tarian. The traditional use of color in 
ancient times and during various his- 
torical periods is given, along with 
brief explanations of the Munsell and 
Ostwald color systems and the Birren 
Color Equation. Rules are given for 








DO YOU 
WANT TO OWN 


an 
autographed copy 
of the 


"Encyclopaedia of 
Handweaving” 


{Canadian Edition) 
by S. A. Zielinski 


Send $8.50 to 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 











color arrangements, balance of values 
and the visibility, legibility and weight 
of colors. The author has had wide 
experience in making color an “essen- 
tial force in modern life” and has writ- 
ten several books on color. 

New Horizons in Color by 
Faber Birren. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corporation, New York 22. 
8 by 10, 200 pages, 150 illustrations, 
6 in full color. $10.00. 


Designs 

The author of this elemental book 
considers design as an “orderly ar- 
rangement of space.” Over 100 basic 
geometric patterns based on a 45° 
angle, the circle and the pentagon are 
illustrated and described. Their ap- 
plication to several two-dimensional 
crafts are suggested and the proper 
use of the required drafting equipment 
is explained. The author has had many 
years experience as a teacher in sec- 
ondary schools. 

Geometric Designs for Artists 
& Craftsmen by John Lang. Ex- 
position Press, New York 16. 6 by 
9, 85 pages, 93 illustrations. $3.50. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 














The Handloom 
in the Automobile Industry 


By DORIS CLEMENT 


No person in his right mind would 
suspect that a hand loom played any 
part in the design of his new car. In 
fact, no ordinary car owner could 
ever bring himself around to believe 
that body stylists had ever seen a 
loom or that there was any tangible tie 
up between that ancient art and the 
complex mechanical operations of the 
Detroit area. He would be further 
mystified if he were told that Vincent 
VanGogh, famous Dutch painter of 
the last century, along with other 
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Helen Vincent, one of five women 
stylists with Ford Motor Company. 


masters of the brush such as Gauguin, 
Matisse, Picasso and Utrillo served 
as color consultants to weaver Helen 
Vincent, a member of the staff of the 
Advanced Styling Studio of the Ford 
Motor Company in Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, and so influenced line and color 
in the model he drives to work each 
day. 

But the palettes of the masters have 
found incarnation in the hands of the 
designers who create the fabrics and 
color combinations for the interiors of 
the newest cars coming off the pro- 
duction line. VanGogh’s /ris, for ex- 


Above. A pleated sample. Warp; 
blue rayon, white flossa yarn. Weft; 
wool in pale blues, Lurex and rayon 
textured yarns in pale blues. 

Below. “Morningstar,” fabric for 
1958 Thunderbird. Described in text. 





HANDWEAVING 
LOOMS 


Equipment e Yarns 
Warps made 
Agent for Leclerc Looms 


& Golden Rule Products 
CAROLYN LEWIS 


860 West End Avenue 


New York 25 RI 9-4813 











South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Make early reservations for a 
week of Weaving Instructions, 
including Field Trip, meals and a 
comfortable room, for $55.00. 


For latest price list, with yarn 
samples, including five instruc- 
tion sheets on new and interesting 
weaving projects, send 50c in coin. 


WEAVING SERVICE 


From SCOTLAND, Botany & Mohair. 
From ENGLAND, nubby British tweeds. 
From IRELAND, linen yarns. 

From FRANCE, fast colored linen. 


Nilus Leclerc looms & equipment. 


Send 35¢ in COIN. GET FIVE price lists, 
with ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE GRAIN COMPANY 
“WEAVING SERVICE” 


318 Grain Exchange 
WINNIPEG, 





CANADA 


SOMETHING NEW! 


You get SIX or more HANDWOVEN Samples 
for only 50c plus details! TELL us what interests 
you: Only 50c for 6 handwoven samples. 





Sports Jackets @ Men's Ledie’s suits, coats, 
dresses @ Neck Scarves @ Skirts & stoles © 
Purses @ Aprons @ Evening begs & stoles @ 
Drapery @ Upholstery @ Curtains @ Rugs @ 
Place mats @ Baby Blankets @ Pure linens @ 
How-to-weave-Neckties @ How to “finish” woven 
articles. SEND money order, check, cash to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 


Box 43 Winnipeg, Coneda 
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RAMIE 


20/2 Natural & Bleached 


On one pound cones. 
$3.20 per Ib. 
16/2 in 15 colors — 
wash-fast and sunfast. 
$5.00 per Ib. or 
$1.25 per 4 oz. 


Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope 
for FREE SAMPLES to: 


ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS 
632 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 











ELSIE H. GUBSER 
Available for Fall Workshops 


647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 


ATTENTION WEAVERS 


2/17's, 3/15's 
All GAool 4/17's, 4/8's 


Barns 4/4's, 4/1V4's Rug 


2/17’s available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if pessibie. 
Send 50¢ for sample cards which will 
be deducted from your first order. 








Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J New Hampshire 





BERNAT YARNS 
FABRI « WEAVING AFGHAN 


Send 25c for sample card 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
25 E. 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


MINNESOTA LOOM 








Multi-use four-harness 20°” loom 
Weave interchangeably on two pieces 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 WN. Snelling Ave., St. Paul 13, Minnesota 
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Warp of Taslan, developed by 
Kohn & Feldman, New York, in al- 
ternate groupings of blue and lime 
green. Weft, same Taslan, wool, 
rayon slub and Jetspun textured yarn. 


ample, like many other works of the 
world’s best painters, would suggest a 
design possibility that might lay in 
delicate lines, the hues in the blue- 
violet flowers themselves, or perhaps 
even in the impasto technique—the 
heavy applications of paint that ap- 
pear almost to have been executed 
with a palette knife. Here is where the 
talents of the handweaver come into 
play. 

Mrs. Vincent first studies the paint- 
ings in an effort to extract from them 
a theme, either in color, mass, or 
delineation. Her next step is to make 
several sketches of possible designs 
for fabrics, bearing in mind the 
harmony of the entire car color 
scheme, both inside and out. She then 
goes to her loom and weaves samples 
of the more promising designs. The 
sample fabrics are reviewed in subse- 
quent styling meetings with manage- 
ment and only after final approval 
are they sent to the mills for mechani- 
cal weaving into bolts of cloth. In 


Above. Warp: black nylon, 5 Z 
wist. Weft: same black nylon, white 
rayon slub, white fringed yarn, slate 
colored Lurex. 


Below. Warp: Beige and white 
nylon, 5 Z twist; deep brown Jetspun 
textured yarn. Weft: chenille type 
yarns m oranges and yellows with 
gold Lurex. 











Handweaver & Craftsman 
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RESIDENTIAL STUDIO 
on Conewago Creek 
Personal Instruction 
in all techniques. 
25 years Experience 
Osma Gallinger East Berlin, Pa. 


SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 


Special discounts on quantity orders of 
= bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 

1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples, prices. 


KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. B, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 








this way, there is no lost time at the 
mill in delays that might arise in the 
process of getting swatches approved 
after warping. 

All fabrics illustrated here were de- 
signed and handwoven by Mrs. 
Vincent. They range from high-tex- 
tured fabrics to those with a smooth 
warp face and from fabrics requiring 
comparatively little interpretation by 
the mill to others of more complicated 
design which are currently being used 
for the company’s experimental pur- 
poses. 

For the fabric designed for the 
1958 Thunderbird, Morningstar, Mrs. 
Vincent developed the color from the 
movie, Marjory Morningstar, from 
Harper’s Bazaar magazine and others. 
The warp is 2-ply, 800/140 white 
nylon from Kahn and Feldman. The 
sett is 24 ends per inch in a 12-dent 
reed, sleyed double. Filler is silver 
Lurex, wool, light blue rayon chenille, 
and rayon bouclé. Treadling consists 
of a pattern shed alternating with 
tabby for tie-in. Draw and tie-up are 
standard. This fabric was used pleated 
for seat inserts in both front and back 
against pale blue leather seat bolsters 
and headlining. 

A visit to the Ford Advanced Styl- 
ing Studio is a treat in itself and the 
walls frequently take on the character 
of an art museum. Since most of the 
original paintings used as inspiration 
are priceless, accurate reproductions 
are used and their use is practical as 
well as aesthetic. 


Dye Plants 

(Continued from page 55) 

setts. It was also called dyers’ greening 
weed, because the fine yellow which it 
produced in wool was combined with 
indigo and woad for green. 

Weld, the best and fastest of yel- 
low dyes, is of greater antiquity than 
any other yellow dye source. It was so 
prized by the Romans that they re- 
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stricted yellow to bridal garments, 
also for garments for the Vestal Vir- 
gins. In ancient times it was known 
as dyers’ broom and dyers’ rocket. 

The barberry, a substantive yellow 
dye, needing no mordant, was used 
chiefly for silk and leather. 

Bracken root, broom tops, dock 
roots and flowers of St. John’s wort, 
all producing yellow dyes, were used 
in the Scotch Highlands in the tartans. 

Bear berry gives a bluish-black and 
blueberry a purplish black. 

The leaves and stalks of agrimony, 
a medieval herb, yield yellow. Alkanet 
is another medieval herb, whose roots 
impart a red color. It was also used 
for dyeing leather. 

Bronson, an early American dyer, 
wrote in 1817, “Arsmart, a weed from 
the roadside, affords a durable dye for 
wool and more permanent than fustic 
when applied to cotton.” 

The smoke tree, also called V enetian 
sumac and Young fustic (of greater 
antiquity than the more important 
old fustic, a tropical tree of the mul- 
berry family), was used largely in 
silk dyeing and for certain orange 
and scarlet hues. Partridge described 
it, in 1847, as “a tree bearing a flossy 
blossom”, and urged dyers to grow 
their own supply. 


The stigma of the crocus sativus 
produces saffron, a yellow dye, known 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 


Other yellows, and often shades of 
brass or yellow-tan, are obtained from 
the flowers of camomile, coreopsis, 
cotton, goldenrod and marigold, the 
celandine plant, dockmackie _ bark, 
goldthread root, and the leaves of 
nettle, privet and safflower. Lily of 
the valley leaves give a greenish 
yellow. 

Pokeberry gives a rosy red from 
the berries. Roots of sorrel, bedstraw 
and woodruff produce red. Blood-root 
makes an orange-yellow. The lichens 
and onion skins, oregon grape root 
and teasel produce shades of brown, 
brass and burnt erange. Spiked flower 
heads of the teasel are used for rais- 
ing nap on woolens. These seeds came 
from the botanical garden in Amster- 
dam, Holland. Roots of queen-in-the- 
meadow give black, and monarda, 
pink. 

The yellow wood, a tree in the yard, 
is a native of the limestone slopes of 
mountains in the Southern States. It 
owes its name to the clear yellow dye 
obtained from its wood. 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


YARNS 


COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED, 
ORLON, RAYON, NYLON & 
NOVELTIES IN NATURAL & 
COLORS. 
RUG YARNS 
Special Prices To 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 
SELLING TO DEALERS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
Free Samples on Request 
HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 


MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bey 








MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 
2 ox. tubes. 
10006 werae TSS cole tend. Oe. te 
OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





SABINA FOLDING LOOM 
CHAIN TIE-UP, NO ROPES. 
Rock Gent Cant, adjustable height. Spool rack 
aT es op . 
aicctele Aégatebie Bobbin Winder $12 
Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 


h Ave. on Highway 3 _ 
687 Meme phone Puiton 2-6453 





Trees—the butternut, walnut and 
many others—were of importance in 
early dyeing. The garden is restricted 
to plants only, which, with time and 
care will give beautiful colors for the 
handicrafter. 

A dye may be a fast color on one 
fibre and not on another. Nearly all 
need a preparation with mordants, 
which are chemicals fixed in the fibre 
and combined with the dye to give per- 
manency. Alum is one of the oldest 
chemicals used. The colonists in New 
England used simple means of mor- 
danting with salt, soda and vinegar. 
Sumac, also a dye plant, was indispen- 
sable in cotton and linen dyeing, be- 
cause of its tanic acid content. There 
are other chemicals available, such as 
copperas, tin and chrome. Different 
mordants will produce different colors 
from the same dye. 

Descriptive leaflets are obtainable 
at the Museum and a more elaborate 
brochure is being planned, along with 
other displays inside the Museum. 
Museum open Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Sunday, 2 
to 5 P.M. 
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Liturgical Display at York State 


York State Craftsmen will have an opportunity to ex- 
hibit liturgical weaving and other works including sculp- 
ture at the York State Crafts Fair at Ithaca Col- 
lege, Ithaca, New York, August 20-22. Both executed 
pieces and commissions already in place are eligible for 
the display which will be shown in a special Liturgical 
Arts Room. Its purpose is to emphasize present possi- 
bilities in the field of liturgical design. All work wili be 
juried; deadline for entries is August 10. Photographs 
from The Patron Church will be shown. 


Dearborn, Mich. 





PICTURE CREDITS 

9-11, 29, A. Burton Carnes, New York. 14-15, John 
Howard, Madison, Conn. 23, C. Manson, Eastbourne, 
24, Wm. E. Toms, Eastbourne, The Dominion, Welling, 
New Zealand. 28, 42, F. Cookson, Andover Art Studio, 
Andover, Mass. 30-31, The Liturgical Arts Society, New 
York. 33-35, The Cooper Union Museum, New York. 
36, The American Institute of Decorators. 38, Kessenich 
fabric, P. Rochard Bell, Milwaukee, Wis. 40, The Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Museum of Art. 58, The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C. 61-62, The Ford Motor Co., 





ESPECIALLY DESIGKED for Handweavers. Sta- 
tionary and Christmas Cards. Send stamped 
envelope for samples. Stevens Press, Box 
133, Exeter, New Hampshire. 





BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion free from the specialists: Tiranti 
om shop, 72 Charlotte St. London W1, 





MATILDA LOOMS $19.95. Table looms that are 
light in weight with four harnesses and 14 
inch reed. Write John Runnells, 4 Howard 
Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 





WEAVERS’ BOOKPLATE — Artist designed, per- 
sonalize your books and magazines, 20 for 
$1.00 postpaid. Bernice Parsons, 18 Revere 
Street, Lexington, Mass. 





HAND CARDS We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
and No. 5 sheep. Write for information to 
E. B. FRYE & SON, Wilton, New Hamp- 


shire. 





MAKE MONEY weaving rugs at home for neigh- 
bors on $79.50 Union Loom. Thousands do- 
ing it. Booklet free. Union Loom Works, 
Dept. 6, Boonville, New York. 





LOOM FOR SALE— Leclerc 8-harness, room for 
12 harness. 48”. Price $250.00. Used only 
once. Write—J. W. West, Brookfield Farm, 
Homer, New York. 





MARIA MUNDAL weaving teacher, consultant. 
Shuttle weaving and tapestry warping done. 
129 Broadway, Huntington Station, Hunt- 
ington, New York. 


GILMORE LOOMS 1032 North Broadway, Stock- 
ton 5, California. Rising shed, jack type, 
looms 4 & 8 harness, folding and rigid, 22” 
to 46” wide. 








TISSANOVA LOOMS from Paris. Easily oper- 
ated table or lap looms sold with warp 
already mounted. Charles F. Lamalle, 1123 
Broadway, New York 1. 





SPECIAL on heddles and reeds for weavers 
making their own looms. Estate of Mrs. 
Nellie Sargent Johnson, 12489 Mendota 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 





NORWEGIAN AND SWEDISH HOMESPUN. $5.75 Ib. 
Postpaid. Samples 25¢. Craft Shop, 448 So. 
Coast Blvd., Laguna Beach, California. 


WEAVING INSTRUCTOR WANTED for group work 

program, part time, salary open. Part-time 

volunteer assistants. Subway transportation 

= Home for the Aged Blind, 75 
tratton St 





reet, Yonkers 52, New York. 





If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





SPINDLES—MEDIUM WEIGHT. Price $1.50 plus 
postage. Anthony Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley 3, Calif. 


HANDBAGS Your material professionally styled 
and mounted. $2.50 up. Send stamped en- 
velope. Many repeat customers. THE 
MASSIES, CRAFTSMEN, 1155 West 
Stephenson, Freeport, Illinois. Please con- 
tact before sending material. 


HICKMAN’S new folio, TOWN AND COUNTRY TWEEDS. 
24 distinctive handwoven samples with com- 
plete instructions, $6.95 postpaid. Elmer 
Hickman, Route 2, Emlenton, Penna. 











OVERSEAS CRAFTS POSSIBILITIES: Craftsmen- 
teachers are invited to indicate interests 
in. several overseas training and advisory- 
directory position possibilities: Greek- 
speaking preferred for two in Greece, 
Turkish-speaking for one in Turkey, Eng- 
lish-speaking for one in West Indies 
(weaving experience desirable). Include 
qualifications. Reply Box #7650, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


Run a spare-time Greeting Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our 
new 1959 Christmas and All Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their orders 
and earn to 100% profit. No experience 
necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today 
for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, 
Dept. 73, Ferndale, Michigan. 








INVENTORY REDUCTION SALE of many new pieces 
of equipment used for demonstration only. 
Attractive savings, all pieces in NEW con- 
dition. The Garrisons, RD 2, Box 281A, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, Cranbrook M.F.A., de- 
sires Southeastern United States weaving 
position. Consider 9 month appointment. 
Other experience: Sculpture, Wood Carv- 
ing, Jewelry, Metalsmithing, Ceramics, 
Textile Printing. Box 542D, Cherokee, 
North Carolina. 








ENGLISH WEAVING BOOKS—by famous Weave- 
master. Rugmaking or Weaving Recipe 
Book only one dollar each. A Weaving In- 
struction or Spinning Booklet will be sent 
free on all orders received, state choice. Air 
Mail now to The Book Shop, 5 Best Lane, 
Canterbury, Kent, England. Books sent Sea 
Mail. Free postage. Dollar bills accepted, 
no coins. Sole Stockists in World. 








SIMPLIFIED DRAW-DOWN. Makes drafting easy. 
Concise instructions mimeographed. Demon- 
strated at Northern California Hand 
weavers Conference. $2.00. Claire Pfeiffer, 
1740 Magnolia Way, Walnut Creek, Cali- 
fornia. 





NADEAU HANDWEAVING CENTER, 417 North 
State Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. Largest 
stock of Handweaving yarns in Midwest. 
Write for sample cards—$1.00—credited on 
your first order of $5.00 or more. Wood 
slats cut to any length. Price per pound: 
Bamboo, 85c, Basswood, $1.30, Mahogany, 
$2.20. Walnut, $3.00. Mosaic supplies. 
Learn Re-weaving by mail or in person. 
Ask us about it! 


WEAVE RUGS Make Good Profits! No experi- 

ence necessary! Free Catalog, sample card, 

and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 

looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 

you have loom — give make, weaving width 
lease. OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 4922, 
ima, Ohio. 








SPINNING WHEELS—WEAVING SUPPLIES. Function- 
al spinning wheels, new and old. Complete 
line of weaving accessories: Shuttles, 
Aluminum bobbins, Bobbin winders, Swifts, 
etc. Write for price list. Anthony Cardarelle, 
3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley 3, California. 





FOR SALF— Leclerc Horizontal Warping 
Reel, complete with Heck Block. Scarcely 
used. $35.00, F.O.B. Orchard Park. Mrs. 
Edmund Carnahan, 102 East Quaker Street, 
Orchard Park, New York. 


WOOL YARN on cones $1.50 per Ib. also hand 
spun wool rug yarn $1.75 per Ib. and wool 
knitting yarn $2.50 per Ib. Send 10¢ for 
samples. MAYATEX, 9961 Debbie. El 
Paso, Texas. 


WANTED: Handweaver, experienced. Yarn 
dyed worsteds. Style House. Excellent con- 
ditions. Write now to: Box 759, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, New York. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 











GRANT HANDWEAVING 
MAKES THE 





BIG 
EXPANSION 








MOVE! 





Dear Weaving Friends; 


In order to provide even greater extended serv- 
ice to hand weavers across the nation the GRANT 
HAND WEAVING SUPPLY CO. has moved to a more 
central location at Provo, Utah. Expanded facili- 
ties in all departments enable us to offer you even 
faster service, reduced overall shipping rates, and 
a still more complete line of looms, accessories, and 
handweaving yarns. 

Now is the time for weaving instructors, weav- 
ing department heads, and all other weaving 
enthusiasts to request to be placed on our free mail- 
ing list, because Grant’s is readying a new fall 


Don’t forget 
our new 


address 





series of looms, accessories, and yarns especially 
adapted for handweaving. If you are not already on 
our mailing list you can receive your free copy of 
our latest illustrated catalog and yarn price list 
simply by sending us a postcard request with your 
name and address. All orders should now be placed 
directly at Provo, where they will be promptly filled 
and shipped. 

We at Grant’s are pleased to be able to make 
this Big Expansion Move, thus truly enabling us 
to provide the weaver the “most complete service 
for handweavers in the U.S. A”’ 





an A division of 
CISA AS = ( GRANT ENTERPRISES 


HAND (SS WEAVING SUPPLY CO. 


295 West Ist North Provo, Utah 












HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Are the highest in quality, the most beautiful in color 












and the richest in textures — 


yet cost no more. 


A complete stock, in a 
wide range of weights, 
sizes, textures and 
colors, ready for prompt 


shipment at all times. 


Lily's weaving bulletin, Practical Weaving 


NEW BOOK 


We take great pride in announcing a new edi- 


Suggestions, issued quarterly, features a 





wide variety of handsome designs in 





‘ tion to our handweaving library—The Sett and 
draperies, upholstery fabrics, table linens, Weaving of TARTANS—brilliantly and beauti- 
fashions and household articles. If you are fully written by the well known author and 


not getting this fascinating booklet, send weaving authority, Mary E. Black. Write today 
$1.00 for a year's subscription. for your copy—only $2.00. 


i; l/ Q, Onder all your supplies from ...the Handweaver’s Headquarters 














LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








